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GRAINS OF WHEAT 
Wheat makes our bread—and our cakes too. Cakes are 
“sad”? if they do not rise. When we use self-raising 
flour or baking powder, rising depends on carbon 
dioxide produced by chemical action in the dough. 


Albright & Wilson’s food phosphates are important 


constituents of self-raising flour and baking powder. 


ALBRIGHT & WiLson 


LTD 
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Used to be a long journey 


It’s a big hill; steep, curving. No chance to take a run at it. Lorries 
block you to a crawl. Throttle. Brakes. Throttle. It takes the guts out 
of a car. And out of a driver, too. 

But not this car; not this driver. A clear patch and you put your 
foot down in 3rd. In a flash the needle says 50—you’re away. 

How long have you been travelling now ? Two hours? Three 
hours ? Travelling fast—60, 65, 70, 75. But there’s no strain. You’re 

fresh; relaxed. 

A corner comes and goes; and another and another. A surprising 
absence of roll. You work out your average. It’s high. Somehow this car 
grips a bend and straightens it out : comes to a hill and flattens it down 

You sit enjoying it. 

It’s a good road now. But there have been bad patches; they got 
lost in the torsion bar suspension, and not a kick in the steering. Only 
your eyes noticed. 

Two hours to go. The light fades. You snap on the head lights; 
brightly reassuring in the dusk. 
This used to be a long journey. 
But this car conquers distance. 
And what about space ? 
Plenty. You can take up to six 
with luggage—and still have 
driving fun. 

This car is a waste of money if 
you don’t care what a car does. 
There’s such a lot built into it 
that doesn’t really show until you 
have it in your hands, Once tried, 
you'll say ‘I'd rather go by Javelin!’ 





Top speed 78 m.p.h. Acceleration 0-60 in 22.2 secs. 
Horizontally opposed flat-four 50 B.H.P. engine. 


* Javelins came 1st and 3rd in the Monte Carlo Rally, 1 litre class. 


Li ume JOWETT JAVELIN 


Lea take a good look wher passed you 


OR THE HIATUS REMOVED 












One of the reasons why our Ready-for-Service 
Department is so particularly popular is that 
between the decision to get and the actual 
acquiring of a new suit there is no hiatus. 
In fact, the deed can follow the thought al- 
most instantly. For the problem of fitting 
a man to perfection—in advance— 
has been studied and solved. 
There are many different 
fittings, a wide choice 

of pattern and, of 
course, excellent ma- 
terials. We need not 
bother you with details. All you 
want to know is that your suit is 
ready and waiting for you at 
Austin Reed’s whenever you care 
to come and collect it—and it will 
cost you round about £18.0.0. 


TAILORED AT LEISURE 
FOR MEN IN A HURRY 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
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4.M.S. AMETHYST’S DASH TO 
FREEDOM ON THE YANGTSE : 
(TOP) THE FRIGATE WHICH HAS 
ADDED NEW GLORY TO THE 
ANNALS OF THE ROYAL NAVY ; 
AND (CENTRE) LIEUT.-COM. J. S. 
KERANS, D.S.0., WITH HIS WIFE 
AND CHILD. 


SHORTLY after 10 p.m. on July 30 
the frigate Ameti , which had 
been held as hostage on the Yangtse 
since April slipped her cable and 
proceeded down-river in the dark. 
Without a pilot, Amethyst’s captain 
took her at full speed 140 miles to 
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A “DARING EXPLOIT” 





(LEFT.) A MAP SHOWING THE 

ROUTE FOLLOWED BY H.M.S. 

AMETHYST TO FREEDOM DOWN 
THE YANGTSE. 


( Daily Telegraph” Copyright Map.) 


Continued.) 
its ae coy ey sandbanks, fierce 
currents and rp bends. The ship 


was at times yA heavy fire from 
artillery and had to break through 
a boom near Kiangyin. At 5.30 a.m. 
) ate signalled : “ Have rejoined 


D.S.O. for - exploit. 


IN THE GREAT TRADITION OF THE ROYAL NAVY: THE FRIGATE AMETHYST, WHICH 
ESCAPED FROM THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS; AND HER COMMANDING OFFICER, LIEUT..COMMANDER KERANS. 
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I SEEM to remember a musical comedy 
twenty years ago, I think it was—in which that 
great favourite of mine, Mr. Leslie Henson, arrayed 
in physician’s topper and bulging with stethoscopes, 
sang a little song whose refrain was, if I do not mis- 
quote it: “ Tell your troubles to the Doc!” This, 
judging by the bill about to be presented to the tax- 
payer, the British people appear to have been doing 
on a pretty lavish scale during the first year of the 
Public Health Service. After all, why not? If one 
has a medical service on tap, mainly free, it is natural 
that one should consult a physician on every likely 
and even unlikely occasion. Even if one has no 
great belief in the 
infallibility of 
doctors’ prescrip- 
tions—and_ the 
English area 
shrewd people 
it 18 a great 
comfort when one 
is not feeling well, 
or one’s consort 
or young are 
under the weather, 
to listen to and, 
still better, to 
pour out one’s 
troubles to a 
kindly doccor. 
Especially if it 
costs one nothing 
to do so. 

That question 
of cost is, I 
suppose, the crux 
of the matter. 
Money, we are 
told, is the root 
of evil, but I 
:ispect that those 
who tell us so are 
mistaken, The 
root of all evil is 
not money, but 
human nature: 
its greed, lust for 
power, capacity 
for hatred, re- 
sentment and 
spite. Men have 
always oppressed 
and __ill- treated 
other men, just 
as they have 
oppressed and ill- 
treated animals ; 
there is no ex- 
ploiter in the 
world to compare 
with an exploiting 
man, The story 


ge 


of civilisation iS jyuch interest has been roused by the journey of Augin, 
for the fifteenth-centenary celebrations of the coming of Hengist and Horsa, which opened at Broadstairs on July 
(given on our facing page; and in previous issues) 


largely the story 
of how the primi- 
tive instinct in 
mankind to 
oppress and ex- 
ploit has been partially and gradually restrained in 
favour of less selfish and more creative and social 
instincts. And the invention and use of money was, I 
believe, one of the essential stages in that process. Money 
has not abolished human selfishness, but it has directed 
it into channels a little less noxious than those which 
it took before its adoption. A wage slave, however 
ill-used, is better off than a legal slave: than an 
inmate, let us say, of a State forced-labour camp. 
He has more choice, that is, more freedom. It may 
only be a very little freedom, but at any rate it is 
something. He owes that to the institution of money 

the first step in the slow—and so repeatedly broken 

ascent of man from that hell on earth in which the 
physical power of the greedy strong is absolute. To 
discard money—the medium of economic freedom 

because it is frequently an instrument for human 
selfishness, is to return, as the tragic events of the 
last few decades have shown, to far more cruel and 
rigid instruments of human selfishness : to the knout, 
the truncheon, the dungeon and the torture-chamber. 
Pharaoh did not underpay his workers. He merely over- 
whipped them. There are still Pharaohs in the world. 


in the Oslo Historical 





FOR COMPARISON WITH HUGIN, THE RECONSTRUCTION OF A VIKING SHIP WHICH 
COMING OF HENGIST AND HORSA: A GENUINE VIKING GALLEY DISCOVERED NEAR OSLO AND PRESERVED IN THE HISTORICAL MUSEUM, OSLO. 
15-ton reconstruction of a Viking ship, which reached England two days ahead of schedule 


to compare the piotageens of Hugin 


class of Viking galley. She is 78 ft. in length, with a beam of 
throughout, with sixteen oars on either side. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


The man who consults a doctor when he is not 
in real need of his attentions, without making ariy 
corresponding effort to repay the doctor or the society 
that employs him is, though he might be shocked to 
hear it, an exploiter. Even though he calls himself 
a ‘ working man,” he is in such case demanding and 
taking more from his fellow-citizens than he is giving 
them ; is doing what the blood-sucking capitalist ogre, 
so graphically depicted in the primitive Socialistic 
papers of my youth, was said to do. A doctor is a 
highly skilled man, to whose training a vast deal of 
other people’s time—in teaching, the provision of 
equipment, and long and at first unproductive 
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maintenance—has gone. A nation, however rich, if it 
is to exist, cannot afford too many doctors ; the bulk 
of its man-power must necessarily be directed into 
more directly productive channels. It is good to 
have physicians to heal the sick, but it is more vital 
to have plenty of men to plough the fields and mind 
and make the tools and machines of productive 
industry. Upset that balance, and the nation will 
sooner or later starve and shiver for lack of the essentials 


Poi hfe. Money is a means of keeping the balance ; 


an efficient and, as things go in this harsh, imperfect 
world, a not wholly unkindly way of keeping it. It 
is better, as we may soon discover, to have it kept 
that way than to have it kept by commissars and 
spies, prison wardens and party bosses. 

I know that the world in which I grew up—a free 
world in which the money nexus was all-powerful— 
was a world riddled with greed and corruption, oppres- 
sion and exploitation, It was a world inhabited by 
the same kind of human beings as the world we live 
in to-day; there were, therefore, just as many evil 
men at the top—scum generally rises—though they 
were in different places, equally privileged, and even 





ENGLAND ON THE FIFTEENTH CENTENARY OF THE 


with that of a genuine Viking ship, one of two preserved 
useum. Viking chiefs were buried with their ships, and those discovered owe their preservation to the blue clay in which they were 
embedded. One was found in 1867 at Thune, and another at Gokstad, near Oslo, in 1880. The latter which has been restored in parts, is one of the smaller 
16 ft. 7 ins. depth, 5 ft. 9 ins., with high stem and stern, and is clinker-built of oak 
[By Courtesy of the Oslo University Museum, Norway.) 


more commanding ones than they are to be found in 
to-day. Poor men often had to do without essential 
medical aid for themselves and their dear ones for 
lack of ability to pay a doctor, just as poor men— 
men, that is, whom the ruling society of the day 
does not favour—have to do without medical aid in 
the crowded, insanitary prison camps of “ demo- 
cratic "" Eastern Europe to-day. There are not many 
opportunities for consulting a doctor, I should 
imagine—though, no doubt, much need to do so—for 
folk travelling in deportees’ trains in the People’s 
Republics. There are no doctors, presumably, to 
consult unless they happen to be deportees themselves, 
and then, being 
reduced to the 
level of cattle by 
human __— cruelty, 
callousness, intol- 
erance and lust 
for power, they 
are in no position 
to prescribe to 
others. 

’ I am no great 
friend to either 
capitalists or 
commissars; I 
have seen how 
unselfish and gen- 
erous men can 
be—strangely 
enough mostly in 
that vile activity, 
war—and I do 
not care for these 
acquisitive, vul- 
pine types. But 
of the two I much 
prefer capitalists : 
they possess less 
power to oppress 
and degrade their 
fellows. Until 
there is some sign 
of a rapid trans- 
formation of 
human nature— 
and at present I 
can see none—I 
should prefer to 
hold on to the 
institution of 
money, to some 
freedom, that is, 
some rational give 
and take, how- 
ever imperfect, in 
the correlation of 
man’s economic 
activities. I 
think that a man 
should be asked 
to pay directly, 
however mod- 
estly, for any 
services he may 
demand from 
any other 
human being outside those upon whom he has per- 
sonal claims of love and friendship. If the State 
thinks it just or advisable to subsidise the poor man’s 
doctor's bill as it subsidises his butcher's and grocer’s 
bill, by all means let it do so; if it thinks it just to 
pay him more for his services at the expense of those 
richer, let it do so also. But to give any man the 
right to call at his own choice on the services of some 
other man without making a corresponding sacrifice 
himself, however slight it may be, is not merely to 
upset the balance of national economy and so steer 
for bankruptcy ; it is to create unconscious parasites. 
And it seems a pity to turn good Englishmen into that. 

The insurance principle is an excellent one, but 
there is a point beyond which it cannot wisely be 
carried. It must be actuarily realistic ; and the bene- 
fits must not be such that they can be enjoyed at the 
beneficiaries’ choice far in excess of the premiums 
paid for it. The National Health Scheme, whatever 
its potentialities—and I believe them to be very 
great—appears at the moment to be in danger of 
failing on both these scores. It will be a major social 
tragedy if the remedy cannot be found and applied. 


. Our readers will be interested 
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AFTER ROWING AND SAILING ACROSS THE NORTH SEA FOR TEN DAYS, FROM ESBJERG, ON THE WEST COAST OF JUTLAND: THE HUGIN, REPLICA OF A VIKING GALLEY, MANNED BY 
FIFTY-THREE DANES IN TRADITIONAL VIKING COSTUME, FULLY ARMED, COMING INTO BROADSTAIRS ON JULY 28 BEFORE A RECORD CROWD OF CHEERING HOLIDAY-MAKERS. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTED VIKING GALLEY HUGIN UNDER FULL SAIL APPROACHING THE SHORES OF THANET ON THE FIFTEENTH CENTENARY OF THE COMING OF HENGIST AND HORSA : 
A DRAMATIC VIEW SHOWING THE SHIELDS AND DRAGON PROW, FOR COMPARISON WITH THE GENUINE VIKING SHIP FOUND NEAR OSLO, WHICH IS ON OUR FACING PAGE. 


THE MOST WELCOME “INVASION’’ OF BRITAIN: THE VIKING GALLEY HUGIN, MANNED BY BEARDED DANES IN WINGED HELMETS, 
PUTS INTO MARTIN MAIN BAY, BROADSTAIRS, ON JULY 28. 


Invaders can never have been more enthusiastically received than were the bearded leader of the Official Welcome Party, who was accompanied by Prince George 
Vikings, in winged helmets and brilliantly coloured blanket cloaks, who, armed to of Denmark and Lord Hacking, read a scroll of greeting which he handed to the 
the teeth, leaped ashore at Broadstairs amid the largest holiday crowd imaginable chief Viking, Erik Kiersgaard. Nine Broadstairs men dressed as Anglo-Saxons brought 
(estimated at some 90,000) on July 28. They had sailed and rowed across the a goblet of mead, which they drank with the Danes as the start of a day of 
North Sea for a commemorative “invasion” and round of festivities in celebration festivities and celebrations. On the following day Hugin sailed away for her 
of the fifteenth centenary of the coming of Hengist and Horsa. Councillor F. B. Salt, | next port of call, Ramsgate, and was expected in the Thames on August |. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO YORKSHIRE: 
EVENTS OF THE THREE-DAY TOUR. 





Le ya a os - —— a PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH RECEIVING AN ADDRESS 
> i} OF WELCOME FROM THE CHILDREN'S DAY “ QUEEN" AT ROUNDHAY PARK, LEEDs. 
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SPEAKING TO WOUNDED EX-SERVICEMEN : PRINCESS ELIZABETH OUTSIDE THE CIVIC HALI 


4 HIGH POINT OF THE SECOND DAY OF T.R.H.'S YORKSHIRE TOUR: THE ROYAL (¢ 
ALDERMAN NX. D. VINE, LORD MAYOR OF LEEDS 


APPROACHES LEEDS CIVIC HALL, THROUGH STREETS LINED WITH CHEERING CROWDS, LEEDS, WITH (LEFT) 


f pa visit which 
their Royal High 
nesses Princess 
Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh 
paid last week to 
Yorkshire (during 
which they stayed at 
Harewood House 
with the Princess 
Royal) took them to 
Halifax, Hudders 
field and Pudsey on 
July 26, and on the 
following day they 
visited Leeds, Wake- 
field and Harrogate, 
ending their tour on 
July 28 at York--a 
strenuous three days, 
during which they 
fulfilled many engage- 
ments, saw numerous 
aspects of life in 
Yorkshire, and 
travelled widely. 
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Some events of the 
tour are illustrated 

on this and the facing 
page, and elsewhere 

we give a photograph 

of the Royal visitors 

at Huddersfield. The 

display of school exer 

cises and dances, in 
Roundhay Park, 
Leeds, was given by 

3500 children, and 

watched by a crowd 

of some 50,000 spec 
tators Her Royal 

Highness, in replying 

to the address of 

welcome presented 

by Joan Thomson, 

the Children's Day 
Queen,”’ spoke with 

genuine enthusiasm 

of the “lovely dis 4 

play '' she had just z fe.) 

witnessed. The Royal 

party then proceeded - 

to Wakefield and THE CHILDREN’S EXHIBITION, WHICH PRINCESS ELIZABETH CALLED A “LOVELY DISPLAY A WIDE VIEW OF THE CELEBRATIONS AT ROUNDHAY PARK, LEEDS 

WHERE 3500 CHILDREN DEMONSTRATED THE EXERCISES AND DANCES WHICH THEY HAD PREVIOUSLY PERFORMED ON CHILDREN’S DAY. 


Continued opposite, 
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WAKEFIELD 
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THE GREAT YORKSHIRE 
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OF YORK 
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SEEN DURING 
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TOUR OF 
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ANTIQUITIES 
OF EDINBURGH 


Continued. 
spent a considerable 
time at the Great 
Yorkshire Show, and 
in the evening they 
drove with the Prin- 
cess Royal and the 
Earl of Harewood to 
a dinner at Harro- 
gate. The last day 
of the tour, Thurs- 
day, July 28, was 
spent in York, whose 
narrow streets were 
charmingly decor- 
ated, in many in- 
stances with flowers 
in place of flags, so 
that the detail of 
their period archi- 
tecture was not ob- 
scured. The Princess 
and the Duke, to- 
gether with the Prin- 
cess Royal, walked 
down Stonegate from 
Minster Yard to the 
Mansion Houss for 
lunch. In the Min- 
ster, where they were 
attended by the Arch- 
bishop of York and 
the Dean, the Prin- 
cess showed very 
great interest in the 
work of restoring the 
medieval glass, and 
had long talks with 
the glaziers. She 
also talked with the 
joiners and masons at 
work on the north 
transept and exam- 
ined its bosses, some 
of which will be put 
back in position. ~~ al : Ve > 





RECORD CROWDS GATHERING 
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THE GREAT YORKSHIRE SHOW AT WAKEFIELD 


TO WELCOME THE PRINCESS AND THE DUKE 


AN AERIAI 


OF EDINBURGH SHOW 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK. 


) ’ 
MR. HUMPHREY VERDON ROE. G.-CAPT. E. M. DONALDSON. 

} Died on July 25, aged seventy-one. | To command the Air Tralstag Govpe 

| A pioneer of aviation and Hon. Sec. | and the R.A.F. section of the Com 
Society os Coneruantive Birth Con- | bined Cadet Forces. He was pre- 
trol and Racial Progress. With his | viously Senior Air Staff age | 
brother he founded A. V. Roe and No. 12 (Fighter) Group. Fie served 
Co. and was 179g Pam till in the war with great distinction 
he joined the R.F. e was badly | (D.S.O., A.F.C.), and in 1946 held 
wounded in 1918, but rejoined the | the world absolute speed record at 

R.A.F. in 1940-42, 616 m.p.h. 
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AN AMERICAN EXPEDITION WHICH IS TO SEEK FOR 
THE REMAINS OF NOAH'’S ARK ON MOUNT ARARAT, 
PHOTOGRAPHED IN ISTANBUL. 

An American expedition, headed by Dr. A. J. Smith, of the Oriental 
Archamological Research Foundation of Greensboro’, N.C., is, it is 
reported, to be granted permission by the Turkish Government to 
search for the remains of Noah's Ark on Mount Ararat. (L. to r.) 
Wendal! Ogg (health officer), Walter 1. Wood (mechanical engineer), 
Dr. Smith, and E. J. Newton (photographer). 


Pa gy hh dg the | t= ba. iy + 4 THE INDONESIAN REPUBLICAN PRESIDENT IN JOGJA- 
British land forces in the leased \ KARTA, WHERE THE REPUBLIC HAS BEEN RE-ESTABLISHED : 
i DR. SOEKARNO WITH HIS FAMILY. 


19 by air from Dr. Soekarno, the Indonesian Republican President, and Dr. Hatta, 
accompanied by ten the Vice President, on July 6 returned to Jogjakarta from the 
his Seodeuartar Staff. island of Banka, where the ublic has been re-established. 

‘ He has been Director of Military They were welcomed by the Sultan of Jogjakarta and by the 
om at =. War Office since American and Australian members of the Commission, 
i ~ was G.O.C , bm ied Land and had an enthusiastic reception from large crowds. 


Foundation of > 
U.S.A., for the promotion of new 
music, with a symphony. Born in 
London in 1920, he was educated at 
) St. Paul’s and went to the Royal 

College of Music in 1937. During 
, the war he served with the R.A.F, 
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H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT, COMMANDANT W.R.N.S., WITH W.R.N.S. OFFICERS ON THE 
OCCASION OF HER FIRST VISIT TO THE DUCHESS OF KENT BARRACKS, PORTSMOUTH, ON JULY 19. 

Our Gore dh 5 ae. 1/0. Lady Herbert; Ch/Off. Hoyer-Millar, H.RH. the Duchess 
Buckingham id Colours were t the front of the Line and marched off 


h/\ 
1. Wel. Si ; (2nd row) we . Doods, 2/0. S. , Sister E. Strang, 
Parade. His MMoheaty was then received 2 Fie Lord Alexander (Colonel, Irish Guards), . 5 cola 3/0. o~ Fn me ; _ 3rd row) 3/O. J. Foster, 
who had flown from Ca Colonel T. tL, tLe Commanding Irish Guards) and jo. K. M M Re KB ay: 2/0. a E. Cave; (4th row) 
Major P. F. |. Reid (Regimental Adjutant, irieh Guards). The ceremony is Hustreted on another page. 3/O. A. Martyn, 3/0. S. Woolner, 3/0. M. ‘Vepkinstal 3/O. S. Meawick 3 3/0. D 


THE PRESENTATION OF COLOURS TO THE IST BN. IRISH GUARDS : F. M. LORD ALEXANDER, 
THE KING, LIEUT.-COL. T. W. GIMSON AND MAJOR P. F. I. REID (L. TO R.). 
The King on july y 7 oe at new Colours to the Ist Battalion Irish Guards in the garden of 


. Morris, 2/0. V. Burne. 
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THE NEW BISHOP OF GUILD- 
FORD: THE RT. REV. H. Cc. 
Ge tee a oe CAMPBELL, M.C. 








' AMERICA SIGNS THE ATLANTIC TREATY: THE CEREMONY AT WASHINGTON 
QUEEN MARY AT THE MERCERS’ HALL TO RECEIVE THE FREEDOM 


WHEN PRESIDENT TRUMAN (CENTRE) SIGNED THE RATIFYING INSTRUMENT. 

On July 25, before sending his Military Aid me to Congress, President Truman 

signed at the White House the instrument of ratification of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Standing are (1. to r.) Senator W. F. George ; Mr. Louis Johnson (Secretary of Defence) ; 

Senator tt Lucas ; Senator T. y 4 Senator ). W. Fulbright; Mr. n Acheson 

(Secretary of State); Senator C. ; Vice-President ane Barkley ; Rep. J. W 
McCormack (partly hid en) “and Senstor A. andenberg. : 


educated at Malvern and B.N.C. 


OF THE COMPANY: HER MAJESTY ACCEPTING A BROOCH FROM 
LORD SELBORNE. 
Queen Mary, on July 26, was admitted to the Freedom of the Worshipful Gueae 
of Mercers at a ceremony in the ruined Mercers’ Hall, which suffered severe damage 
y =a action, Her Majesty the Roll and accepted trom the he Master, the 
rl of Selborne, a brooch in form of a replica of the Company’s arms, 
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FOUR LITTLE SEALS WHO DIDN’T GO TO SEA. 


NEWCOMERS TO THE ZOO SEEN IN THEIR NEW HOME AT THE OLD OTTER POND, REGENT’S PARK: FOUR YEARLING SEAL PUPS, 


OF THE COMMON SEAL SPECIES, FROM 


In early July it was reported that seal pups of the common seal species kept coming 
ashore on the Norfolk coast near King’s Lynn. When on the beach they proceeded 
to force their company on everyone near by and though apparently they were merely 
anxious to make friends, they sometimes caused alarm, and were, indeed, a source of 
embarrassment as well as a novelty to other visitors to the beach. The common 
seal is one of the only two species of seal which breed off our shores. They inhabit 
the sandbanks in the Wash, and the youngsters have on various occasions been 
known to come ashore and make contact with human beings. The London Zoo has 
time been anxious to have some young seals for Regent's Park, and 
He went to the sandbanks 


for some 
recently asked a friend to collect specimens if possible. 


THE WASH. 


of the Wash and captured four yearlings. Whether these are the actual four which 
have been regularly visiting the beach, moved by a distaste for the sea—where 
there's nothing to see but sea—or alternatively by a longing for human companion- 
ship or other individuals, cannot be definitely established. But a quartet of youngsters 
are now safely adopted and at home and acclimatised in the old otter pond, Regent's 
Park. They are a greyish-yellow in colour and have proved to be one of the most 
popular and charming of recent acquisitions. They were at first a little difficult 
to feed, as when offered fish about the size of half a herring they choked on it and 
coughed it up. It is presumed that they had probably been feeding on prawns or 
the like and they are now satisfactorily taking very small fish of about prawn size. 
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\ JHEN a serious dock strike occurs, troops 

of all three fighting Services, the Army 
greatly predominating, are sent into the docks, 
mainly for the purpose of unloading food, 
without which it would be impossible to keep 
the country fed. The strike which began on 
June 27 lasted exactly a month, though to 
begin with it affected only 2500 dockers and 
stevedores, spread only gradually, and did not 
affect more than two-thirds of the dockers up 
to July 22. The country does not possess a margin sufh- 
cient to carry on without the intervention of the armed 
forces in such circumstances, in addition to which a pro- 
portion of the food is perishable. The public is in general 
grateful to the armed forces, but does not always appreciate 
the difficulties under which their aid is forthcoming. The 
war taught it to think in large numbers, by comparison 
with which the figure of 11,110, given for the military 
working on July 22, seems small. The armed forces of 
war have, however, to a great extent disappeared since 
1945, including the specially trained and equipped port 
units, The forces in the country are mostly young con- 
scripts. What is even less fully realised is that London 
is a huge city with a small garrison and little accommodation 
to spare. To put 10,000 men into the 
docks daily has become a staff problem, 
involving shelter, water, and, above 
all, transport. It is true that it is 
one which, unfortunately, Major-General 
J. ¢. Marriott, G.O.C. London District, 
has come to know by experience. 

From whatever quarter dockland is 
ipproached by road, truck columns 
must converge on it with painful slow- 
ness. Unless the troops can be quartered 
close at hand, a great amount of time will 
be wasted. It so happens that London 
District were lucky in having at their 
disposal deep shelters at Clapham 
Common, where over 4000 troops were 
quartered. Even then it took them an 
hour and a half to drive to the docks. 
They left at 7 a.m., spent nine hours, 
including, of course, their midday meal 
interval, in the docks, and took an hour 
and a half to return—a twelve-hour day 
including travel, Reveille was at 4 a.m. 
which sounds early, but is explained by 
the fact that they took an hour to get up 
the staircases from the deep shelters, They 
were mostly very young, but worked 
hard, often in sweltering heat. I have 
seen a Statement that they started by 
covering 40 per cent. of the work of a 
civilian gang, and ended by doing 
ho per cent. I find it hard to reconcile 
these percentages with what I was told 


on good authority about the middle of WHERE 4000 OF 
DOCK STRIKE WERE BILLETED: A DINING-HALL IN ONE OF THE TUNNELS OF THE SOUTH CLAPHAM occur it is to be hoped that the 


the strike, that in many cases the 
individual Service man was doing more 
than the average of the _ individual 
civilian, 

It is natural that the public should 
look upon the strike in the light of its 
effect upon imports. It should not be 
forgotten that it has also been a calamity 
from the point of view of exports, and 
this at a time when the maintenance of 
exports may be a matter of life and death. 
An gnormous amount of goods for export 
has been held up, and the time and 
shipping space lost is lost for ever. The 
cost cannot be assessed, but it must be 
very large. Among the few people who 
profited legitimately were some who 
unexpectedly received cars diverted from 
the export market, when they had counted 
upon remaining on the waiting-list for a 
considerable time to come. On the 
import side we got out of the affair 
pretty well, especially as regards food, 
though some was lost. There was a 
shortage of eggs, and we have been 
warned that the quality of those now 
on sale may not be all that could be 
desired. As previously noted, a third 
of the London dockers remained at work, 
and the strike did not spread to other 
ports. Ugly as the incident was, it 
might thus have been a great deal worse. 
Certain characteristics of dockland, 
especially London dockland, must, 
however, continue to give cause for 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 
THE DOCK STRIKE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


4rgomont were declared “ black,”’ and it is clear that the 
strike would have ended on June 29, a couple of days 
after it had begun, if the men had not been called upon 
to unload these ships. 

The most extraordinary incident in the course of the 
strike was the conflict between the Government and the 
Dock Labour Board. The Government had already come 
under criticism, not confined to its political opponents, 
for what were considered to be errors of omission and 
commission. It declared a state of emergency, which 
seems to have effected precisely nothing. On July 4, the 
Minister of Labour, questioned in the House of Commons, 
uttered, as reported in the Press, the following phrase : 
* The men must realise that by their present conduct they 





THE SERVICEMEN WHO CAME TO THE COUNTRY’S RESCUE 


DEEP SHELTER. 





disquietude. WHERE 4000 SERVICEMEN SLEPT AFTER A GRUELLING TWELVE-HOUR DAY 


Even now there remains a great deal POCKS : AIR-CONDITIONED SLEEPING ACCOMMODATION IN THE SOUTH CLAPHAM 


In his article on this page, Captain Falls refers to the ma 
S all a ceviens who yo--y me flow of food ai 
: meg SA Soe ‘aot trike. r. Alfred Barnes, Minister of Transport, has paid tribute to them and has thanked them for the way 
quarters, has raged about its origin and —th.44* responded to the call with a cheerfulness and willingness that have earned the admiration of all (their 
maintenance. On the one hand it has countrymen.” “ Your task,” he said, “ has meant long hours of hard work in conditions novel to most of you, 
and Captain Falls has referred to the twelve-hour day of those billeted in the Clapham d. 


that is mysterious about the strike. A 
controversy, extending to the highest 


been confidently asserted that it was 
brought about by international Com- 
munist action, On the other hand, it 


dockland, to the decline in the authority 
of the Trade Unions and the weaken- 
ing of the link between their execu- 
tives and their members. It seems much too simple a 
solution to put it all to the credit of international Com- 
munists, though they naturally took every advantage of 
it. The start of trouble was without any doubt due to the 
rivalry of two Canadian Unions, a very significant business. 
In Canada, and even more in the United States, the ordinary 
rivalry between unions which recruit in the same fields 
has been heightened by the fact that senior officials have 
become “ bosses,” with large salaries, expense allowances, 
cars, and comfortable, well-staffed offices. It was through 
this quarrel that the Canadian freighters Beaverbrae and 


began for them with reveille at 4 a.m. 


to take no more than 
is under the administration of the War Office and used b 
Dock Strike. 


y the 
[Photographs specially taken for “The Illustrated London News’ 


may be imperilling the future of the Dock Labour Scheme.” 
The Dock Labour Board evidently studied this statement, 
and when ft put out an appeal to the men on July 19, this 
contained the following phrase : “ Failure to return to work 
will jeopardise the very existence of the scheme for which 
former dock workers and many present dock workers have 
struggled to achieve."" “ Imperil” and “ jeopardise” are 
synonyms. ‘ The very existence of" may be a fraction 
stronger than “ the future of,"" but no more. The Dock 
Labour Board were paying a tribute to the statesmanship, 
authority and felicity of Mr. Isaacs. But after we had all 


IN THE LONDON 


IN THE LONDON 
DEEP SHELTER. 


ificent work done by the 11,000 or more servicemen 
goods through the London Docks during the Dock 


bodies of troops passing through the 
more comfortabie and now is cesigned 
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gone to bed, as if a foreign ambassador had 
threatened a bombardment of London in the 
morning, the Government issued a defiant 
refutation. it might almost have ended 
with a reference to blood, sweat and tears. 

The Dock Labour Board contains four 
frade Union members. It certainly did not 
intend to give thousands of dockers the sack. An 
extreme purist might decide that the wording 
of the sentence complained of was capable of 
being improved and that, strange though it might seem, 
the aforementioned statesmanship, authority, and felicity 
of Mr. Isaacs were not an infallible guide. However that 
may be, the phrase would have been forgotten within 
twenty-four hours, had not the Government printed it 
indelibly upon the minds of the community. I write before 
the men have actually resumed work, so cannot say whether 
the so-called terms put forward by the dockers, including 
the dismissal of Lord Ammon as Chairman of the Dock 
Labour Board, will be fulfilled. If they are, then it is 
quite possible that his melancholy prophecy will be fulfilled 
also. “ I warned the Government," he said, “in a letter 
to the Prime Minister as far back as July 5, that unless 
they took some definite steps of a disciplinary nature, the 
strike was likely to end in a position 
of ‘as you were,’ with the prospect of 
being faced with the trouble again in 
another two or three months’ time. It 
has worked out precisely like that." 
Examination of the recent history of 
the dockers suggests that this may in 
any case be true. 

In London alone, not counting other 
ports, strikes have taken place in 1945, 
1947, 1948, and previously in 1949. The 
Government has condemned the latest 
strike as wrong, but the strikers suffer 
no penalties except loss of wages, which 
in some instances was partially made up 
by outside work such as fruit-picking, 
and may be further compensated for by 
overtime pay. The men came out on 
the orders of an unofficial committee, in 
defiance of their unions, and they have 
promised to go back at the same behest. 
It is not quite true to say that they 
have won a victory, and it may be that 
the Canadian Seamen's Union called off 
its own strike over here because it feared 
that the London dockers would break 
away and gradually return to work. At 
the same time there is not the smallest 
guarantee that the unofficial disruptive 
forces will not recover their ground 
by the autumn and that by then some 
other element of friction will not have 
appeared, to bring about yet another 
stoppage. If such a misfortune should 


Government will by then know its own 
mind and have thought out in advance 
the course it ought to follow. 

I am not urging action against the 
dockers or against strikes in general. 
The point is that this particular strike 
was condemned by the spokesmen of 
the Government in stronger terms than 
by most organs of public opinion, and 
yet the Government is mainly responsible 
for the fact that the decision of the 
strikers to return to work was made in a 
defiant and at the same time almost 
triumphant spirit, which bodes ill for 
the future. The Government cannot 
have it both ways. If it characterises 
the strike as a gross breach of obliga- 
tions, as unjustified by trade union 
solidarity, and as a cruel blow to a 
struggling country, then the line which 
it has taken stands condemned, as it 
has in fact been condemned, by many 
Labour M.P.s, and other members of 
the Labour Party as well as by what 
are described as ‘the reactionary 
forces.” The one important action 
taken, apart from the employment of 
troops in the docks, was to contradict 
flatly a statement based upon the words 
of one of its own members, the 
Minister chiefly responsible for dealing 
with the strike. Presuming it to have 
ended, the strike has ended in such 
a manner that the principle involved 
has been burked. The “ black” ships 
have become “white” only because 
Mr. Davis, formerly Popovitch, has 
deigned to whiten them. 

Excellent work was done in the 
* creation of the present dock-labour 


ayy* Ff ES —_ . oer, ae day scheme, which abolished the old casual 
ake’ phs we somethi ir accom- : : 
modation. The deep shelter concerned is that at South Clapham. It was one of the camber built during the labour. It is, however, evident that 
war and was during the war used only for the accommodation of la i 
is attributed to the unsettled temper of capital. It then normally held up to 8000 men, but has since been m 
Since the war it has been used by youth organisations visiting the country, but 
m in cases of emergency, such as the recent 
by Barratt’s.| 


there is now more to be done over a 
wider field. How is confidence in the 
labour boards to be created ? At present, 
if the trade union representatives adopt 
a view not accepted by the majority 
of the dock workers, they are at once disavowed by 
them, and an unofficial committee is appointed—or 
appoints itself—to preside over their affairs. In other 
industries the same thing has happened, though not as 
yet on the same scale. I have expressed the opinion 
that this was by no means wholly a strike inspired by 
international Communism, but there is evidence that the 
movement took a hand in it. In present circumstances 
it finds ample opportunities. Looking back on this 
strike, it may well think that if things are made so easy 
for it, there is good reason to try again. 
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THE THUNDEROUS MUSIC 
OF AYSGARTH FALLS 
STILLED BY DROUGHT : 


THE WATERLESS URE. 


HE exceptionally dry spring, which 

has been succeeded by a summer 

of continued warmth with very little 
rain, has resulted in a serious drought 
all over the country. As early as 
June 27, a great shortage of water in 
the Tees Valley threatened the pro- 
duction of iron and steel, and in such 
widely separated areas of the country 
as Lincolnshire and Exeter, measures 
for the conservation of water had to 
be instituted. On July 12 the British 
Water Works Association stated that 
reserves were still falling, and that a 
saving of 10 per cent. was now essential, 
in case the rest of the summer should 
continue dry, Since that date until 
the time of writing there has been 
little change in the situation, although 
heavy thunderstorms took place in 
different districts during the week-end 
of July 16, Our photographs of the 
famous beauty spot in North Yorkshire, 
the Aysgarth Falis of the River Ure, 
in Wensleydale, show them in spate, 
and in the condition to which the 
prolonged drought has reduced them. 
The limestone rocks and ledges over 
which the _ swiftly-running water 
usually leaps and pours are revealed, 
and only a tiny trickle flows sluggishly 
along the burnt~up river - bed —a 
“burn'd bosom" indeed, recalling 
King John’s dying words, “‘ And none 
of you will bid the winter come... 
Nor let my kingdom's rivers take their 
course Through my burn'd bosom." 
The quotations under the photographs 
come respectively from a lyric by 
Burns and from “‘ Nooks and Corners 

of Yorkshire,” by J. S. Fletcher. 


WHEN THE RIVERS OF THE FELLS “‘GANG DRY, MY DEAR, AND THE ROCKS MELT WI’ THE SUN"’; THE AYSGARTH FALLS TRANSFORMED 
INTO A “* BURN’D BOSOM,”" WITH ROCKS LYING DRY AND EXPOSED, WHILE A TRICKLE OF WATER FLOWS SLUGGISHLY ALONG THE RIVER-BED. 


“WHERE MIGHTY VOLUMES OF WATER POUR OVER NATURAL LEDGES OF LIMESTONE, MAKING THUNDEROUS MUSIC AMID A SETTING OF GREEN FOLIAGE AND GREY CRAG”; 
AYSGARTH FALLS, ON THE RIVER URE, NORTH YORKSHIRE—A FAMOUS WENSLEYDALE BEAUTY SPOT—IN SPATE. 
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THE SACRED STORY PRESENTED IN A MODERN FORM 
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“The Bible Designed to be Read as Literature”: Edited and Arranged By ERNEST SUT. HERLAND BATES.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustration on this page is not reproduced from the book discussed on this page. 


HE first edition of Mr. Bates's “ The Bible 
Designed to be Read as Literature’ came out 
several years ago. It may have been ten years or 
more ; it may have been before the war; I cannot 
find (which is regrettable) a date of publication any- 
where. However, it met with a wide welcome and 
has been long out of print : I considered myself lucky 
last year when, having lost my early copy, I acquired 
a copy at second-hand. 

The new edition will also (and, on many grounds, 
rightly) receive a wide welcome. On the back of 
the jacket are peans of praise from eminent persons 
which might certainly help to promote such a reception. 
The late H. A. L. Fisher wrote: “ For the first time 
I have a Bible which is a physical pleasure to 


read . . .”’; the late Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch wrote, 
“Praise of the book's format can scarcely be too 
high . . .; the (now 

retiring) Headmaster of —_ 
Stowe wrote: “In your Khe gofpell aa 


edition the Bible remains 
the Bible that we have 
always known, but one 


naturalness that we have 
never known before... .” 
Before I also add my 
note of praise I may be 
allowed, after * years of 
experience, to put in a 
few qualifying words. 

It is easy to understand 
why the welcome was so 
hearty. Untold millions | 
must have suffered from | 
the defects of the only 
Bibles available to them. 
Chere were Bibles in large |} 
print, but they were too 
cumbersome to handle. 
There were Bibles in small 









































or wish to stand at, lecterns; not all of us (parti- 
cularly those of us whose normal occupations involve 
much bending over desks) wish to read our Bibles at 
tables: we can concentrate much more thoroughly 
(not being St. Jeromes) if, whether we are in chairs 
or beds, the volume we are reading can be held before 
our eyes without strain on our arms. This book, 
in fact, should (were it fully to carry out the purpose 
for which it was intended) have been split into two 
volumes: one cannot entirely surrender to a tome 
which continually leads one to exclaim : ‘‘ I do so wish 
that this book didn’t weigh so much.” 

And as to the remark that “ the Bible remains the 
Bible that we have always known,” that indeed de- 
mands qualification. Most of the Bible may be here ; 
the most important parts, and the parts which are 
finest “‘ as Literature” are doubtless here. But a child 
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wraeae on the eyes. And | aa ea atom pene me ry papers cob yagen, te bmn, |, os torial ouwe 

all the Bibles were made b oaen at) Awa pad ah, shee com My chofen a good parte, Peal 
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and marginal notes all 
helped to smother the 
text, interrupt the flow, 
divert the attention, 
and irritate the most 
devout reader, Read 


aloud it was well enough; The English Bible, recognised 5 Authorized 


THE FORMAT OF THE FIRST BIBLE PRINTED IN ENGLISH : TWO PAGES OF ST. LUKE'S GOSPEL FROM THE COVERDALE BIBLE, 1535. 


(A Reduced Reproduction from a Facsimile.) 





arose out of ac at 


typographical wilderness 
of which a quite ordinary 
sample is: ‘23. And Adam said, This is now 
‘bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh: she 
shall be called *» Woman, because she was ‘taken out 
of 4Man,.”" Millions must have longed, as I have longed 
all my life, for a Bible easy to handle and providing 
a text uninterrupted save, perhaps, by chapter headings 
-—which Mr, Bates has discarded. When this volume 
first appeared, the first feeling produced in most of 
those who encountered it was one of relief: ‘‘ The 
impressive effect of this handsome volume,” said a 
newspaper critic, “is that of some masterpiece of 
stained glass, say, from which encrustment and the 
deposits of time have been washed away.... Even 
those to whom the old form is familiar and sacrosanct 
may see, as with fresh eyes, the sun shining through.” 
I can quite understand a man saying that after 
first reading a few pages : Mr. Bates was undoubtedly 
on the right lines. But, in reason, these eulogies 
simply must be qualified. First as to the “ format” 
of which “ Q” said that praise could scarcely be too 
high. It must be granted at once that the binding 
is good, the title-page dignified, and the type large, 
round and legible. But for constant reading the book 
is definitely too heavy in hand, Not all of us possess, 
*" The Bible Designed to be Read as Literature.” Edited and 
Arranged by Ermest Sutherland Bates. A Reprint. (Heinemann. a1/-.) 





but the reading eye was complete Bible printed in English was the Coverdale version, 1535. Though Coverdale’s 
confronted with a tiring chiefly from German [Douche] and Latin versions, and in the Pentateuch and New Testament influenced 
Tyndale), he showed skill nd judgment in the use of his material. Our reproduction, which i 

Bible Society, is from a facsimile of two pages of the copy of the Coverdale Bible in the Newberry Library, Chicago. 


who was brought up on this as a textual equivalent 
of “the Bible that we have always known” might 
certainly find himself often at a loss when references 
to biblical events and personages were made in con- 
versation or in print. ‘‘ Cuts” (and I agree that, as 
a rule, if they had to be made, they could not have 
been made better) are wholesale. In Chapter IV. of 
Genesis (to begin, as the name would suggest, at the 
beginning) a few verses are omitted. They may 
not be enchanting as literature, but the reader whose 
acquaintance with the Bible was limited to the 
selections in this noble anthology would have no 
knowledge of Jabal or Tubal-Cain. In the next 
chapter the compiler (in order to avoid one of those 
“who begat "’ tables) leaves out Enoch, who “ walked 
with God" and Methuselah, whose precise age of 
969 years was known to every infant of my time. 
In Chapter X. the reference to that mighty hunter 
Nimrod is omitted ; in Chapter XIV. Melchizedek is 
left out ; and nothing appears of Chapter XV., in which 
Abram is told that his seed shall be in number as 
the innumerable stars and the prophecy is made: 
“Thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not 
theirs, and shall serve them; and they shall afflict 
them four hundred years.” Of Leviticus only one 
chapter appears ; and that is not the eleventh which 
contains that fascinating (if not “as literature ’’) 








list of instructions as to food and cooking. ‘‘ What- 
soever parteth the hoof, and is cloven-footed, and 
cheweth the cud, among the beasts, that shall ye 
eat.” But the camel, the coney, the hare and the 
swine could not be eaten as they did not conform to 
all the specifications. ‘‘ Whatsoever hath no fins nor 
scales in the waters [I don’t know if oysters were in 
mind] that shall be an abomination unto you ”’ ; and 
then we come to the abominations amongst the fowls. 
There are “‘ the eagle, the ossifrage, and the osprey, and 
the vulture, and the kite after his kind ; every raven 
after his kind ; and the owl, and the night-hawk and 
the cuckoo and the hawk after his kind ; and the little 
owl and the cormorant, and the great owl, and the 
swan and the pelican, and the gier eagle; and 
the stork, the heron after her kind, and the lapwing 
and the bat.’’ ‘“‘ All fowls that creep, going upon all 
four,’’ has always beaten 
me; a four-legged fowl 
seems as mythical as the 
six-legged snake of New 
Guinea. But we are in 
toy bm known land again with 

iy the prohibition, for culin- 
ary use, of “the weasel, 
and the mouse, and the 
tortoise after his kind, 
and the ferret, and the 
chameleon, and the lizard, 
and the snail, and the 
mole.” 

Any lover of the Old 
Testament may regret 
the absence of that 
instructive chapter. He 
who prefers his Bible 

















intact will note that 








is by courtesy of the British and Foreign 





most of Numbers is 
missing ; that the extract 
from Deuteronomy begins 


me. phabthe xfefphewnds.thehr  j|§ at Chapter XXXI. ; that 


in Joshua there does not 
appear the verse in which 
Joshua was told “‘ Loose 
thy shoe from off thy 
foot ; for the place where- 


San vf eee Bed. on thou standest is holy.”’ 
re a The Chronicles are 
omitted entirely ; though 

Some senha most of the _ short 


Wane Reperd tori inchedi th 
bis boule. rte an stories, including ose 
ote eae Rae be comme cb from the Apocrypha, 


are here grouped to- 
gether as “ Tales,” the 
strange account of Bel 
and the Dragon is absent. 
Why, incidentally, the 
Apocrypha was expelled 
from our Bible, I do 
not know; unless some- 
body took a tardy dis- 


Version, is a revision of the Bishops’ Bible, begun in 1604, and published in 1611, which i i 

Court Palace between the High and Low Church Parties convened by James |.; but the first like to the Council of 

: was a aw | of 
y t 


translations (made Trent, which proclaimed 
he earlier work of it canonical. 

The prophets are amply 
represented. Then we 
come to the New Testament. That certain epistles 
should be omitted entirely was to be expected. But 
I confess that ‘‘ The Gospel according to Matthew : 
Selections,”” ‘‘ The Gospel according to Luke: Selec- 
tions " and “‘ The Gospel according to John : Selections " 
are entries in the list of Contents, which I cannot 
contemplate with comfort, It is one thing to make 
selections, on literary grounds, from the history of the 
Jews, and the works of their novelists, dramatists, 
poets and seers, and to compress the accounts of the 
intellectual, spiritual and pastoral pilgrimages of 
St. Paul, But it is another to put hands upon the 
text of the Gospels, as any man who believes that 
Christ was God Incarnate must think. 

I would not be without this book, though I shall 
in time get my copy divided into halves and rebound. 
Yet I wish that Mr. Bates or another (rearranging, 
should he wish, the books in their believed chrono- 
logical order of writing) would give us a whole Bible 
on this model, with a minimum of notes, and in, say, 
three manageable volumes. I am intensely grateful 
to Mr. Bates for giving me much of the Bib!e in legible 
form ; but I cannot be alone in wishing to possess 
the Bible, and not Mr. Bates’s Bible. 





Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books 
by W. R. Calvert on page 210, 
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HOW THEY ENJOYED THE SUNSHINE—AT BLACKPOOL: A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF PART OF THE BEACH AT THE FAMOUS LANCASHIRE RESORT, WHERE A SUMMER OF RECORD SUNSHINE 
HAS BROUGHT OUT RECORD CROWDS TO THE SEVEN-MILE-LONG SEA-FRONT FOR A ‘“‘CHAMPION’’ HOLIDAY. 


Pte 


See 


HOW THEY ENJOYED THE SUNSHINE—AT GOODWOOD: A VIEW FROM TRUNDLE HILL OF THE FAMOUS SUSSEX RACECOURSE. THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN IN THE COURSE OF THE 
FIRST DAY’S BLAZING SUNSHINE, DURING THE RUNNING OF THE CRAVEN STAKES, WHICH WAS WON BY THE LITTLE-FANCIED REFUND AT 33 TO 1. 


HOW THEY ENJOYED THE HOLIDAY SUNSHINE—IN NORTH AND SOUTH ALIKE: BLACKPOOL’S SANDS AND GLORIOUS GOODWOOD 


| this year opened in the most blazing of sunshine, and this and all the numerous 
alterations and improvements combined to give this truly beautiful racecourse what 
was described as a Continental air. Racing on the first day started with a series of wins 
by outsiders: Refund (33 to 1) took the Craven Stakes; Forethought (100 to 6) the 
Warren Stakes; and The Bite (33 to 1) the Stewards’ Cup by a short head. 


Our two photographs, taken during the last week of July, summarise the brilliant 
sunshine of a record summer and the enjoyment that weeks of sun and no rain 
(or little) have brought to holiday-makers, even if not to water boards. Blackpool, 
with its myriad attractions and seven-mile-long sea-front, is, of course, one of the 
North's most popular resorts—a microcosm of Lancashire on the spree. Goodwood 
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LAND, AIR AND WATER: A MISCELLANY 
OF NEWS PHOTOGRAPHS FROM ENGLAND. 





THE WORLD'S FIRST SUCCESSFUL JET-PROPELLED AIR-LINER MAKES ITS FIRST FLIGHT: 
AN AIR-TO-AIR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE DE HAVILLAND COMET, SHOWING THE AIRCRAFT'S 


THE FIRST JET AIR-LINER, THE DE HAVILLAND COMET--WHICH HAS SUCCESSFULLY MADI BEAUTIFUL LINES, DURING ITS JULY 27 FLIGHT, 


ITS FIRST FLIGHTS—WITH, UNDER ITS WING, THE D.H.108, FROM WHICH IT DEVELOPED, 
On July 27 the De Havilland Comei—of which the first photographs appeared in our 
last issue—gave a striking performance on its first flight. It is described as the first 
successful passenger aircraft in the world designed specifically for jet-engine propulsion. 


WHERE THE DESERT BLOSSOMS LIKE A ROSE: QUEEN ELIZABETH (EXTREME RIGHT) ADMIRING A BLITZED 
BASEMENT IN QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, NOW GAY WITH GERANIUMS, DAHLIAS, AND ROSES. 

On the evening of July 26, her Majesty paid a visit arranged by the London Gardens Society, to gardens in the 

City and East End of London. In New Bridge Street she admired the window-boxes of a block of offices; near 

St. Paul’s she visited a garden on a bombed site belonging to a firm of publishers and saw the Goldsmiths’ garden 

on the site of St. John Zachery. She also paid an unexpected visit to the back garden of Mr. and Mrs, Cook, of 
Warner Place, Bethnal Green, which has won prizes in the London Gardens Society’s competition, 


HER MAJESTY WAITING TO SIGN HER NAME IN A BOOK OF RECORD IN A 
GARDEN AT A BLITZED SITE IN THE SHADOW OF ST. PAUL'S: AN INCIDENT 
DURING HER RECENT TOUR OF CITY GARDE? 


ee 
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WINNING BY THE SHORTEST OF HEADS: THE PHOTO-FINISH PRINT OF THE RESULT OF THE GOODWOOD PHOTO-FINISH WHICH MISLED THE JUDGE IN THE BENTINCK STAKES 
THE STEWARDS’ CUP AT GOODWOOD, WITH fH BITE, A LITTLE-FANCIED HORSE AT HIGH STAKES (NO. 3) WAS DECLARED WINNER, BUT HIS HEAD IS THE RalsED ONE 


33 TO 1, LEADING SPARTAN SACRIFICE. The finish of the Be ‘ 
As mentioned elsewhere in this issue, the first three races at Goodwood on the first day were all won photograph “had Reon Called tion p ~By Pe, Pre me pol was omptenty close. After a 
by outsiders, and in the Stewards’ Cup the finish was so close that a photograph was called for and posted, many recalled that High Stakes finished with head up and that theref he a Peed ahd his 
revealed quite clearly that The Bite had indeed won, although by a very short head. On the touching the line, is that of Hornet ///. On July 28, the Goodwood ee cameed hat tae jade 
second day the photo-finish was not so clear (see right). had made a mistake, the Jockey Club Stewards concurring; but that the result must stand as announced, 
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OCCASIONS ROYAL AND PUBLIC: IN KENT, YORKS., LONDON AND SUSSEX. 





LORD MONTGOMERY (IN THE ARCHWAY, RIGHT) UNVEILING THE NEW WAR MEMORIAL AT KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CEREMONY. 


On July 25 Field Marshal veo 8 
Lord Montgomery unveiled “ur as _ > EF 5 aa ’ 
a tablet in memory of the . hs 
110 Old Boys of King’s - Pe it 
School, Canterbury, and a ¢ at) A | gs 
master of the Junior School, & . "Fe A 
who gave their lives in the 4 : 
war. The memorial takes Se 7 
the form of a tablet of Hop- 
tonwood stone with a Port- 
land stone surround d 
surmounted by the school 
arms. It is placed in one of 
the Norman arches, near 
the famous Norman stair- 
case and, as our photograph 
shows, not far from the 
cross which is the 1914-18 
war memorial. During his 
address Lord Montgomery 
mentioned that he was a 
boy in the Junior School in 
1897 and also that one of 
the names on the tablet, 
A. D. B. Harre, who fell at 
Alamein, was that of one 
of his own A.D.C.s. 


On July 26 Princess Eliza- 
beth and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh started on the first 
stage ‘of a_ three - day 
tour of Yorkshire. The 
opening of the visit was 
mark by brilliant sun- 
shine and the first towns 
visited were Huddersfield, 
where the chief features 
were a children’s display 
and the singing of the 
Huddersfield Choral 
Society ; Halifax; and Pud- 
sey, where the Royal visi- 
tors planted trees in the 
children’s playground which 
was opened by the King 
and Queen in 1928. The 
programme for the next 
day included visits to 
Leeds, Wakefield and 
Harrogate ; and on July 28 
to the city of York. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S YORKSHIRE TOUR: H.R.H. (STANDING 
IN FRONT OF THE MICROPHONE, LEFT) ADDRESSING MASSED 
SCHOOLCHILDREN IN THE HUDDERSFIELD FOOTBALL GROUND 


HIS MAJESTY, IN THE FULL-DRESS SCARLET UNIFORM OF COLONEL-IN-CHIEF OF THE IRISH “IN MEMORY OF WARRIOR RIRDS WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES ON ACTIVE SERVICE, 
GUARDS, PRESENTING: NEW COLOURS TO THE IST BATTALION AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 1939-45 "": A MEMORIAL TO CARRIER-PIGEONS WHICH FELL ON WAR SERVIC! 
Field Marshal Lord Alexander, Colonel of the’ Irish] Guards, flew over specially from Can to be On July 27, a memorial to pigeons which died on war service was inaugurated at Beach House 
present at the ceremony in the nds of Buckingham Palace on July 27, when his Majesty, in Park, Worthing. It has been erected by Miss Nancy Price and members of the People’s Thea 
full-dress uniform, presented new lours to the Ist Battalion. Lord Alexander took the first half In the centre of the group (left) are Lord Dunsany and Miss Nancy Price, with the Mayor 

of the parade. The King in his speech paid tribute to the Regiment's record. Mayoress of Worthing (extreme left). 
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AS THEY APPEAR UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN jics WING-SECTIONS OF THE FIRST 
OF THE THREE PRINCESS-CLASS FLYING-BOATS WHICH MESSRS. SAUNDERS-ROE ARE BUILDING. 


IN THE COCKPIT SIR ARTHUR GOUGE, VICE-CHAIRMAN, AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
OF SAUNDERS-ROE (LEFT), AND MR. HENRY KNOWLER, CHIEF DESIGNER. 


THE HULL OF THE FIRST OF THE PRINCESSES FREED FROM SCAFFOLDING AND 
THE STOCKS: IT IS THE LARGEST METAL STRUCTURE 


LEAVING 
EVER BUILT FOR AN AIRCRAFT. 


» “4 


. ™ 
‘ ; i . > 
' 
dataca wa 
GREAT MOMENTS OF JULY 26 THE FOREMAN IN CHARGE OF THE CONSTRUCTION CHECKS THE 


GIVING SOME IDEA OF THE VAST ‘SIZE OF THE HULL: A STERN 
TONNAGE ON THE HAWSER ROPES AS THE HULL IS PULLED TO THE CENTRE OF THE HANGAR. 


VIEW, TAKEN O8 
JULY 26, WHEN IT WAS MOVED FROM THE STOCKS INTO THE CENTRE 


THE INITIAL REVELATION OF THE STATELY AND SPLENDID BEAUTY OF THE HUGE HULL OF THE SR. 45; 


The first of the three great commercial flying-boats of the Princess class, S.R. 45, and 
which Messrs. Saunders-Roe are building at Cowes for long-range air transport centre of the hangar, being manceuvred into position by means of a winch 
with the B.O.A.C., has now passed an important milestone in her construction The great flying-boat, which will be powered by ten Bristol airscrew gas-turbines, 
On July 26 the steel scaffolding which surrounded the great hull was removed, will have a loaded weight of approximately 140 tons, and a span of 220 ft 


the structure, weighing 30 tons, was moved on a special track into the 
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ILLUSTRATING THE RESEMBLANCE WHICH THE PRINCESS FLYING-BOAT BEARS TO A LINER: AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE MAIN DECK, SHOWING THE COMPANION-WAY TO THE UPPER DECK 


Sa > 


zuaar- I 


SHOWING THE TRACK ON WHICH IT WAS MOVED TO THE CENTRE OF THE HANGAR ON JULY 26: A SIDE VIEW OF THE HUGE HULL OF THE FIRST OF THE PRINCESS FLYING-BOATS. 


THE FIRST OF THE “PRINCESS” CLASS OF HUGE NEW FLYINGBOATS LEAVES THE BUILDING STOCKS. 


She is 148 ft. long, while her estimated cruising speed will be over 350 m.p.h artist's impression of what the appearance of a flying-boat of the Princess class 
and still-air range 5500 miles. In our issues dated January 17 and 24, 1948, will be when in service. Our photographs illustrate the eventsof July 26, when 
we gave a drawing of the hull under construction, and a diagrammatic drawing the hull was successfully ‘moved, the appearance of the wing-sections under 
of the proposed layout; and in our issue of August 28, 1948, we published an construction in jigs, and give an interior view of the great aircraft 
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OW did the nestlings of cliff-breeding sea-birds 

get down to the sea, when the time came for 

them to fledge, and in what circumstances? The 
obvious answer to this poser was that, like gulls and 
cormorants, they did not leave the cliffs until their 
wings were fully feathered and strong enough to bear 
their considerable weight of accumulated fat, and that 
they were accompanied by their 
parents. But this simple solu- 
tion broke down in the case of 
such species as razorbills and 
guillemots when it was found 
that their fledgelings were not 
equipped with their primary 
flight-feathers at the time of 
their departure! Moreover, it 


was known that the young 
gannet was unable to rise from 
the sea for some days 


following its initial descent after, 
so it was reported, being deserted 
by its parents some ten days 
earlier. Of the fledging of the 
young fulmar nothing apparently 
was known. It must be admitted 
that my desire to learn precisely 
how these various young sea- 
birds overcame their special 
fledging problems was one, of 
the major incentives in my 
expeditions. 

Those near relatives of the 
fulmar, the young storm-petrels 
and Manx shearwaters, were 
known to make their descent 
to the sea during the hours of 
darkness. This was understand- 
able, because during the breeding 
season their parents were exclusively 
nocturnal, visiting their nest-burrows only 
at night and preferably on dark, moonless 
nights. This, at least, was their practice 
in the more southerly districts of Britain. 
Farther north, of course, the nights were 
never more than dusk at midsummer ; and 
this was possibly one reason why they did 
not begin nesting until late in June, or 
even in July, in more northerly latitudes. 
The question was, would the young fulmar, 
which did not inhabit a burrow and whose 
parents were only partially nocturnal, also 
leave its birthplace at night? However, 
I knew that the young fulmars disappeared 
from the Holy Island cliffs during the first 
ten days of September, so in 1943 I 
watched them pretty closely. 

Though August 13 was the last date on 
which I saw a parent sitting up on the 
ledges with a nestling, the latter were 
probably visited subsequently in the late 
evening, as three years later in Shetland 
I discovered that it was at this hour that 
the adults relieved brooding mates. But 
certainly no adults remained in Holy 
Island waters after September 1. In the 
meantime, on August 27, I had been sur- 
prised to find that one of the deserted 
fledgelings had flown to another part of 
the cliff, and a second fledgeling did the 
same thing six days later; while on the 
morning of September 3 three more had 
disappeared altogether. I had not expected 
them to leave so soon, and determined to 
go out at dusk and try my luck again; but while 
I was still lying on the cliffi-top I saw out of the 
corner of my eye that one of the two fledgelings which 
had previously moved was slipping away into space 
from its ledge. After circling off the cliffs three or 
four times, a little unsteadily, it made out to sea 
north-east and, when I finally lost sight 
of it through my binoculars, appeared to 
be losing height. 

When I lowered my binoculars, I noticed 
that there was another fledgeling among the 
boulders at the base of the cliffs. This one 
was gradually making its way to the sea—it 
being low water—and, once there, paddled 
slowly out to sea, continually bathing. 

It seemed likely, then, that once down on 
the sea the young fulmar, like the gannet, was 
unable to rise for some days, until it had lost 
some of its fat and strengthened its wings by 
continual flapping, for in Shetland I observed 
, number of young fulmars which were unable 


nest for the first time. 


A subscription to The /Ilustrated London News is the ideal gift 
or abroad, whom we are not able to see frequently, yet 
Each week as the new copy arrives, the recipient will be reminded afresh of the kind 
thought of his or her friend, recalling a birthday or other anniversary. Orders for syb- 
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SEA-BIRD PROBLEMS VI—“OPERATION FLEDGE.” 


By RICHARD PERRY. 
Author of “ Lundy: Isle of Puffins”; “A Naturalist on 
Lindisfarne” ; “Shetland Sanctuary,” etc. 


to rise from the sea. 
meet their parents at sea ? 
drove them from the cliffs ? 


Would these young birds 
Was it hunger that 
In the light of my 





THE NOUP OF NOSS, SHOWING THE SHEER CLIFFS FROM WHICH FLEDGLING GUILLEMOTS AND RAZORBILLS DROP 300 OR 400 FT. 


INTO THE SEA AND SO MAKE THEIR FIRST ENTRY INTO ADULT LIFE. 





A GUILLEMOT NESTLING AND ITS PARENT! WITH ONLY A FEW MORE DAYS’ GROWTH THIS NESTLING WILL 
FLOAT OR DROP DOWN FROM HIGH CLIFFS INTO THE SEA OR, SEEMINGLY WITHOUT INJURY, ON TO THE 


ROCKS FAR BELOW. 


In the article on this page, Mr. Richard Perry discusses the way in which young sea-birds leave the 
Among those he mentions are fulmars, gannets—‘‘ which might be seen looking 
out to sea for hours very intently, taking no notice of their parents ”’—and guillemots and razorbills. 
Concerning the last two he gives a vivid personal account of “ Operation Fledge ” 


headland on a small Shetland island east of Lerwick. 


The photograph of Noss is by C. A. Gibson-Hill ; that of two guillemots by Alan Richardson. 


subsequent experiences with gannets, both possibilities 
seemed extremely unlikely. 

It will be remembered that the old gannets were 
supposed to desert their young ones; but as the 
August weeks passed on Noss and numbers of young 
disappeared from their nests, I found that the parents 
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of these fledgelings still continued to frequent the 
nests all day, long after the young had flown! It 
was some days before I actually saw a young one 
launch out into space and fly steadily some 300 yards 
out to sea before coming down to make a good alight- 
ing. After that I saw a good many young gannets 
depart. Some only managed a flight of 40 or 50 yards : 
others were still flying strongly 
~ half a mile off when I lost 
them in the fog. But the 
extraordinary thing was that 
the parent, or parents, present 
at the nest at the time of the 
departure took not the slightest 
notice of this, and indeed seemed 
quite unaware that the young 
one, which they had fed for 
nine or ten weeks, had left 
them! Before departing, the 
young gannets might be seen 
looking out to sea for hours 
very intently, taking no notice 
of their parents, which leads 
me to believe that hunger is 
not the stimulus provoking their 
departure. 

Young gannets and fulmars 
had fully-feathered wings, which 
they had exercised vigorously 
by flapping for days before 
their final departure. But what 
about the young razorbills and 
guillemots, only two or three 
weeks old and with no flight- 
feathers? How could they get 
down to the sea from their 
cliff-ledge 300 or 400 ft. above 
the sea or, as was often the case, 
above boulder-screes or jagged reefs ? 

Come with me to Shetland. It 
is 6.30 p.m. and our yacht is moored 
some 50 yards out from the sheer and 
overhanging 600-ft. cliff of the Noup 
of Noss, whose long ledges are occupied 
by perhaps 10,000 guillemots and a few 
razorbills. Before we realise what is 
happening, there is a ‘‘ plop’ in the water 
right alongside the yacht, and a fledge- 
ling guillemot bobs up! It must have 
come down from a great height, for it 
appeared to drop vertically into the 
sea. During the next three hours we 
saw some 190 young guillemots come 
down, a few on their own, but the 
majority escorted by one parent and 
in some cases by both parents. But 
the tempo of ‘Operation Fledge”’ 
reached its peak between 9.30 p.m. 
and 10.10 p.m., when a further 160 
came down. They tumbled off the long 
ledges immediately above the sea; they 
dropped from higher ledges, ‘ plopping ”’ 
into the sea all around the yacht; 
they floated down from the topmost 
shelves and platforms, 300 or 400 ft. 
above us, with the young one in 
the lead and the parent a foot or 
two above it. Both would be braking 
hard, when a foot or two above the 
mast, with wing-arms and webbed feet 
spread wide; or would pass high 
above it, to alight in the sea with a 
soft splash. 

Ninety-nine out of every hundred alighted 
within 50 yards of the cliffs, but a few, includ- 
ing some razorbills, made splendid “ flights’’ 200 
or 300 yards out from the cliffs. Others smashed 
down on to the reefs at the base of the cliffs—but 
were they hurt ? Nota bit of it! They picked them- 
selves up and tumbled off into the sea to 
meet their anxiously-squawking parents. 

Once again I thrilled to this marvel- 
lous scene, which I had first watched 
on Lundy, when, against all probability, 
I had seen how these young razorbills 
and guillemots, at the prompting of their 
incessantly-calling parents, could actually 
fly and even exercise steerage control 


—_____— with their secondary feathers, and could 
6 months without 
Xmas No. 


fall from a great height on to boulder- 
screes and jagged reefs without suffering 
injury. Of all my experiences as a 
naturalist there has been none to compare 
with “ Operation Fledge.”’ 
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NOW 100 YEARS OLD: THE FAMOUS IRISH PUBLIC SCHOOL, ST. COLUMBA’S. 


Drawn By our Sreciat Artist, BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 

















BOYS GOING INTO CHAPEL AT ST. COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, NEAR DUBLIN: A VIEW OF THE CHAPEL SQUARE OF THE FAMOUS IRISH PUBLIC SCHOOL. BETWEEN THE CHAPEL (RIGHT) 
AND THE JUNIOR HOUSE, CLOISTER AND 1914-18 WAR MEMORIAL (LEFT) CAN BE SEEN THE MAGNIFICENT VIEW OF DUBLIN BAY WITH HOWTH HEAD AND IRELAND'S EYE. 
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THE GLORY OF ST. COLUMBA’S: THE TAPESTRY ROOM IN THE WARDEN’S HOUSE. 


IT HOUSES SOME OF THE SCHOOL’S MOST FAMOUS HEIRLOOMS—LOUIS XIV. BEAUVAIS 


TAPESTRY BY REYDAN, THE FINEST OAK CHARLES II. FURNITURE IN IRELAND, AND (ON THE MANTELPIECE) THE MOISEACH, THE CELEBRATED RELIQUARY OF ST. COLUMBA. 


On June 9, St. Columba’s Day, St. Columba’s College—Ireland's most famous 
public school—celebrated its centenary. it was actually opened in April, 1843, 
at Stackallan, Co. Meath, but moved in 1849 to its present site on the out- 
skirts of the Dublin Mountains, some six-and-a-half miles from the city. Overleaf 
and on page 200 we give other views of the school and describe its history and 
day-to-day life. Here wa'show two of its finest features: its magnificent situa- 
tion and the superb Tapestry Room. It stands in well-wooded grounds of some 


140 acres, 500 ft. above sea-level and commanding a wide view of the lovely 
Dublin Bay. In our Artist's drawing, in the centre background, can be seen 
Howth Head, Ireland's Eye and Lambay Island. The Tapestry Room in the 
Warden's House contains the school’s finest treasures, for here, in a room rich 
with Beauvais tapestry and Caroline furniture, is the Moiseach, one of the three 
authentic reliquaries of St. Columba, a gold shrine bearing figures of the Irish 
Kings and jewelled with emeralds and lapis lazuli. 
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THE FAMOUS IRISH PUBLIC SCHOOL WHICH CELEBRATED ITS CENTENARY THIS YEAR: ST. COLUMBA’S Ct 


On St. Columba's Day this year—June 9—-St. Columba’s College celebrated its | who 
centenary, the cerémony being marked by the dedication of the new War 

Memorial Porch (which can be seen in our drawing in the centre at the head 
of the flight of steps). Taking part in this ceremony were two distinguished 
Old Boys of the School, the Archbishop of Dublin and Primate of All Ireland, | of All 


is the Visitor of the College; and Air Vice-Marshal D. A. Boyle. | 
St. Columba's College was founded in 1843 by William Sewell, who also founded 
in 1847 the sister-school, Radley College. In the founding of St. Columba’s, he | 
had as collaborators the Most Reverend Lord John George Beresford, Primate 

Ireland, the Earl of Dunraven, and some others. The School was first | 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
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BA’S COLLEGE; A VIEW FROM THE EAST, SHOWING (LEFT) THE CHAPEL, AND (RIGHT) THE DINING-HALL. 


Boyle. {| opened beside the River Boyne at Stackallan, Co. Meath, but moved in 1849 , being in accordance with the principles of the Church of Ireland, which is in 
unded | to its present situation at Rathfarnham, near Dublin. Its history is linked with | full communion with the Church of England. There are three senior boarding- 
‘’s, he | the names of the most eminent Irishmen since its foundation, and it has a long | houses—and a Junior House. The headmaster is called the Warden and is the 
mate | tradition of service to the British Commonwealth and Empire as well as to Rev. C. W. Sowby, who, after a distinguished connection with St. Columba’s, 
first | Ireland. It is self-governing and has a corporate life of its own, its teaching leaves this summer to become the Headmaster of Upper Canada College, Toronto. 
ECIAL ARTIST, BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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“CLOISTER CRICKET” AND THE YOUNG FARMERS: LIFE AT ST. COLUMBA’S. 


Drawn BY our Sreciat Artist, Bryan pe Grinzav. 
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“CLOISTER CRICKET "': A SPECIALITY OF ST. COLUMBA’'S, WHICH IS PURSUED WITH UNFLAGGING ENTHUSIASM EACH YEAR FROM ST. PATRICK’S DAY TO THE END OF THE SUMMER TERM. 
THE SPECTATORS CAN BE SEEN BEHIND THE BATSMAN, ON THE STEPS LEADING TO THE SCHOOL CHAPEL. 

















THE YOUNG FARMERS OF ST. COLUMBA’S. A GREAT FEATURE OF THE SCHOOL IS ITS AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, WITH FARM AND YOUNG FARMERS’ CLUB. HERE BOYS ARE SEEN 
CLEARING THE SEVEN-ACRE FIELD, GRASS-CUTTING WITH TRACTOR AND SCYTHE, HEDGING, AND CARTING TO THE COMPOST HEAP—WITH THE WICKLOW MOUNTAINS TO THE LEFT. 


On previous pages our Artist has shown some of the buildings and general scenes | experience of cultivation, the dairy herd, sheep, pigs, bees and horticulture under a 
of St. Columba's College. Here he depicts two aspects of the school life there. graduate of Agricultural Science of Dublin University ; and agricultural biology is also 
“ Cloister Cricket" is one of those local specialities which most public schools taught. The school has a Young Farmers’ Club, and the objective is to make the 
possess. It is a single-wicket, multiple-bowler game in which the batsman scores | College as self-supporting as possible. The school curriculum is a balanced one, 


by where his hit lands—so much for this archway, so much for that wall, and the | wp to a University standard. The Irish language is taught, but is an optional 
Rugby Football and Hockey are played; Cricket and Tennis in the summer. 


like. Agricultural training is one of the College's special features. It has its own subject. 
farm of 110 acres, including 40 acres of tillage, where boys may gain practical Great importance is attached to Athletics, Physical Training and Swimming. 
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THE CAMERA AS REPORTER: SUBJECTS FROM «ogg oF 
AVIATION, ASTRONOMY AND HORTICULTURE. : 








ONE OF 2930 LANDINGS AND TAKE-OFFS DURING LAST MONTH AT KAITAK AIRFIELD, HONG KONG 
A HONG KONG AIRWAYS DAKOTA TAKING OFF FROM THE RUNWAY. 
Kaitak Airfield, the airport for Hong Kong, lies on the mainland near Kowloon. It is a difficult air- 
field, with steep hills rising to | ft. on two sides and heavily-built-up urban areas on the other 
two sides. It nevertheless carries a very heavy traffic, and the last-month figures, just issued, record 
2930 landings and take-offs, with 35,692 passengers and 1,807,432 lb. of freight. Its runways are being 
strengthened to take B.O.A.C. Canadairs. 
HONG KONG AS AN AIRPORT: A VIEW OF THE BUSY 
WHICH IS BEING STRENGTHENED TO TAKE 
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REMINISCENT OF THE ADDER SWALLOWING HER YOUNG: THE FUSELAGE OF A DAMAGED 
DOVE AIRCRAFT BEING UNLOADED FROM A BRISTOL FREIGHTER AIRCRAFT. 
Recently a De Havilland Dove belonging to Iraqi Airways was damaged in a rough landing near as . am a 
Baghdad. In order to be repaired it was transported by air to England in the freight compartment of VEGETABLES AS D&COR: THE ELABORATE EXHIBIT BY THE NETHERLANDS MARKET GARDENERS 
a Bristol Freighter aircraft belonging to Airwork Ltd., and landed recently at Blackbushe ASSOCIATION AT THE NATIONAL GARDENS SHOW AT OLYMPIA, 
On July 28 the National Gardens Show, organised by the News of the World, opened at Olympia and 
was to remain open until August 5. The whole of Olympia was given over to exhibits and displays, one 
of the most striking of which was that which we show above. Among the foreign gardens exhibited were 
French, Spanish, Italian, Japanese and Californian examples. There was also an exhibit of banana plants 
In the competitive part of the Show more than £10,000 was allocated for prizes. 


THE AIR PASSENGER LOOKS OUT OF HIS BERTH: “ WALDI"™ 


WEIGHING “ WALDI,"’ THE FIRST AUSTRIAN DOG TO FLY 
COMFORTABLE AND READY FOR HIS TRIP. 


UNACCOMPANIED FROM VIENNA TO NEW YORK, 
The Trustees of the McGregor Fund, University of Michigan, has presented to *Waldi,” the three-year-old dachshund we show above, is reputed to be the first dog to make the air journey from Vienna 
the Royal Greenwich Observatory for use in the new Isaac Newton telescope to New York unaccompanied. He is being sent by an officer of the U.S. Signals Corps as a present to his mother in New 
to be erected at Herstmonceux a 98-in. Pyrex disc, a 26j-in. blank for York, and he travels by the Scandinavian Airlines System, as this is reported the only airline which has established a special 

secondary mirror, and the plug for the centre of the large disc service for dogs in passenger aircraft. 


A GIFT FROM AMERICA: A 98-1N. PYREX GLASS DISC FOR THE NEW 
TELESCOPE AT HERSTMONCEUX. 
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THE SPLENDID CLIMAX OF A BRILLIANT 
HORSE SHOW; WINNERS AND 


LEFT 
COMPETING IN THE KING 
GEORGE V. CUP: LT.-COol 
LLEWELLYN, WHO WON 
THE TROPHY LAST YEAR 
on Foxkunter, wuo THIS 
YEAR TIED FOR FOURTH 
PLACE 


HIS year the 

thirtieth Inter 
national Horse Show, 
which took place 
from July 22 until 
July 29 at the White 
City, was one of the 
most brilliant ever 
held. The entry was 
the strongest since 
the war, the weather 
was perfect and H.M. 

[Continued opposite 








(R1GHT.) 

WINNER OF THE DRIVING 
CLASS FOR PONY IN 
SINGLE HARNESS DRIVEN 
BY AN AMATEUR: MRS 
LILEY, WHO GAVE AN 
EXCELLENT DISPLAY WITH 
HER Hampton Silhouette 


eeeeeeee 
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ow - : ~ ~ , . . RECEIVING THE KING GEORGE V. CUP FROM H.M. THE QUEEN 

THE WINNER OF THE KING GEORGE V. GOLD INTERNATIONAL CHALLENGE CUP: MR. BRIAN BUTLER ON TANKARD MR. BRIAN BUTLER HE ACTUALLY WON THE TROPHY TWICE 

WHICH WAS SECOND TO FOXHUNTER IN THE EVENT LAST YEAR. HE ALSO DID A PERFECT ROUND ON BRUTO, BY DOING PERFECT ROUNDS, ON BOTH BRU'TO AND TANKARD 
AN EX-GERMAN HORSE, 











COLONEL A. PODHAJSKY, LEADER OF THE SPANISH RIDING AFTER BEING HIGHLY COMMENDED: MR. C. W. CUTLER'S ARAB WINNER, LADIES’ HACK CLASS (NOT OVER 15.3 HANDS 
ACADEMY, WELS, AUSTRIA, WHO GAVE A DISPLAY DAILY. STALLION RIFPAYAL, WHICH HE RODE 150 MILES TO THE SHOW. AND MOSCOW CUP : MRS. S. BUTCHER ON Liperrr LIGHT 


( ontinued 
Cup doubly was remarkable He did the only two perfect rounds in the contest, jumping and the dressage. There is rising interest in dressage, and much enthusiasm 


first on his young chestnut Sruto and then on his Tankard (with which he was second was roused by the displays given by Colonel Podhajsky, chief of the famous Spanish 
in the event last year to Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn's celebrated Foxhunter), but Riding Academy of Vienna, and considered one of the world’s most famous horsemen 
declared to win with Tankard. Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands competed in the which were included in the programme every day. The Show must be regarded as 
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OF DUDLEY ON HER CHESTNUT GELDING COME CLOSER 
THE WINNER OF THE CUP WAS SABRA,. 
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COMPETING IN THE COUNTRY LIFE JUMPING AND RIDING CUP COMPETITION : COMMANDANT 
BENOZET (FRANCE) ON S/FORA 


the climax of a remarkable equestrian season, for at Richmond, Windsor, the meetings 
of the Arab and Hackney Societies, the White City and elsewhere, British skill in 
jumping was seen to stand higher than it has for many years and the growing 
general interest in all forms of horsemanship was noticeable. The classes for Juvenile 












QUESTRIAN SEASON: THE INTERNATIONAL 
OMPETITORS AT THE WHITE CITY. 





(RIGHT.) 
THE WINNER OF THE 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH CUP, 
INTERNATIONAL CHAM 
PIONSHIP FOR LADY 
RIDERS: MISS IRIS KEL- 
LETT, THE ONLY IRISH 
COMPETITOR, ON HER 
WELL-KNOWN Rusty 


Continued.) 
the Queen and Queen 
Juliana and Prince 
Bernhard of the 
Netherlands honoured 
the Show with their 
presence on various 
occasions. Queen 
Juliana came on the 
opening day, and her 
Majesty the Queen 
Was present to see 
the jumping for the 
King George V. Cup 
on July 27; and 
presented the trophy 
to Mr. Brian Butler. 
His achievement in 
winning the coveted 
[Continued below, left 


(ABOVE.) WINNER OF THE OPEN HORSE CLASS 
MARNESS, I4 TO 15 HANDS: MR. COLMAN’S 
STALLION BLACK MAGIC OF NORK, DRIVEN BY MR. J. BLACK. 





COMPETING IN THE FINAL OF THE SELBY CUP : THE COUNTESS WINNER OF THE JUVENILE JUMPING CHAMPIONSHIP 
UNDER B.S.J.A. RULES: MISS JILL PALETHORPE HOLDING 
THE TROPHY, ON GINGER POP OF WHITE 
. MADE A NEARLY FAULTLESS 
ROUND, 


WINNER OF THE SELBY CUP: 


AUG. 
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COMPETING IN THE JUMPING H.R.H. PRINCE BERNHARD Ur 
THE NETHERLANDS ON HIS VERONIQUE. QUEEN JULIANA AND 
TWO OF HER DAUGHTERS WERE SPECTATORS. PRINCE BERN 
HARD LED THE DUTCH TEAM IN THE WELCOME PARADE OF 
INTERNATIONAL COMPETITORS ON JULY 23 ON A STRIKING GREY 





MR. ALAN OLIVER ON MR. PAYNE'S S4BRA RECEIVING 
THE TROPHY 


jumping demonstrated the skill and enthusiasm of boys and girls; and women riders 
received an honour and a great compliment through the presentation of an Inter 


national Challenge Cup for Jumping by Princess Elizabeth. The first winner of this 
trophy is Miss Iris Kellett, from Eire, who was successful on her well-known Rusty 
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The World of the Cinema. 
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CCORDING to my Oxford Dictionary, “ to cast 
4 about’ is “‘to go searching this way and 
that,” and was originally “a hunting locution."’ It is 


phrase which springs naturally enough to your jaded 


critic's mind when he finds himself obliged to hunt for a 


film good enough to commend. For the Silly Season 
has this year set in with a quite remarkable severity. 
Can I truthfully commend “The New 
(Adventures of Don Juan’’? I have imagination 
enough to conceive the possibility that persons 
exist who find Moliére stodgy and Byron unwitty, 
Mozart's opera insipid and Strauss’s tone-poem a 
mere din. For such persons this film may seem 
a joyous escapade. It offers Errol Flynn in 
Technicolor as the master-gallant and master- 
swordsman who breaks all the women’s hearts 
and all the men’s rapiers. This is a Don who 
out-Douglases Fairbanks, Senior, in the matter 
of fighting half-a-dozen men at once, though 
swinging from chandeliers, kicking them into 
blazing fire-places, and generally and _ airily 
overwhelming the most overwhelming odds. In 
the days when the great Fairbanks used to do 
these things I was about twenty, and I would 
gaze critically and opine that a certain god of 
my boyhood, one Eddie Polo, used to do them 
even better when I was about ten (notably in 
one of the earliest serials, called ‘‘ The Broken 
Coin,”” which had no fewer than twenty-two 
episodes, and had for its other stars a suave and 
cynical hero called Francis Ford and a gracious 
and absolutely undamageable heroine called Grace 
Cunard). My reader will forgive this digression. 
It is prompted by the reflection that there may 
be children to-day for whom the unscratchable 
Errol and his preposterous adventures—they 
have only the remotest connection with the 
legends—have the same fascination that Eddie 
Polo and his exploits had for my infancy. But 
those children should not be much more than ten. 
Again, can I sincerely recommend “ Rope of 
Sand"’? This film's unique merit is that it has 
a novel setting—that of a diamond-mine in South 
Africa. We hear so very little about diamond- 


part he has to play. 


CASTING 


ABOUT. 


By ALAN DENT. 


And we finally behold Corinne 
Calvet as a vivid young thing whom the programme 
“an adventuress ’’ and who throws herself first 
at the prospector’s head and, 
If I state that this film is on the mental level 


second, at the bully’s 





other, It is the film called ‘‘ Conspirator,’’ and it is 
directed by Victor Saville, who gave us the memorable 


‘South Riding,” “The Citadel’’ and “‘ Good-bye, 
Mr. Chips.”” Mr. Saville has been very quiet lately. 
What can he have been doing? To judge from 


“‘ Conspirator,”’ I should say he has been taking a 
severe course of Fritz Lang. This is, in short, a 


highly competent and even an imaginative example 
of film-direction. It achieves tension and atmos- 
phere in the places where such things are required, 
and it has the momentum of a piece of good 
story-telling. 

My only misgiving this time, in fact, is 
about the story’s complete plausibility. Would 
a British officer who is a traitor and in the 
pay of a Foreign Power be ill-advised enough 
to marry an eighteen-year-old American ninny 
without informing his sinister employers ? Would 
he carry incriminating messages tucked within 
the little wad of pound-notes in his pocket ? 
Would he carelessly leave dark glasses used for 
disguise in the pocket of his mackintosh ? Would 
he be so very incautious when he already knows 
his wife to be one of those doting little things 
who are for ever going through a man’s pockets 
just for fun—a wheedler, a nose-wrinkler, an 
ear-stroker, a Japel-caresser, a Dora Copperfield ? 
We can only answer Yes, to each and all of 
these questions, if the officer is a very bungling 
and unsuccessful spy and traitor. But the whole 
point of the tale is that this officer is a very 

* successful and dangerous spy indeed, and one 
quite convinced of his own cause and his own 
integrity. So much so, that he honestly tries 
to kill his wife when the Foreign Power suggests 
that she should be—to use the programme's 
preposterous word—" liquidated,’’ and that he 
honestly commits suicide when the Power coldly 
informs him that he is already “‘ dead.” Just 
before this astonishing but just ending it has 
dawned on the minute mind of the little wife 
that her husband is a traitor. She runs away 
and leaves him, informing the British Army, 


. THE MASTER SWORDSMAN WHO BREAKS ALL THE WOMEN’S HEARTS AND att Of course, while she is in full career. The 


mines—according to this film and its yarn— = #® MEN'S RAPIERS": ERROL FLYNN IN THE NAME-PART OF “ THE NFW ADVENTURES British Army—in the shape of another British 
OF DON JUAN. 3 


because it would seem that diamonds bring out 


“This is a Don who out-Douglases Fairbanks, Senior, in the matter of fighting officer (Robert Flemyng)—informs her that 


the worst in a man even more than gold does. _half-a-dozen men at once, though swinging from chandeliers, kicking them into blazing for diplomatic reasons she must let the whole 


It is a brutal and a Teutonic worst. We behold ye - 


Paul Henreid as a sneering bully of an overseer who 

tortures the disobedient with lashings and firebrands, 

and who snarls like a tiger at bay when Burt Lancaster 
a sultry man, but at least an American—who turns 


“UNLIKELY, BUT SO VERY WELL DONE!": THE TENSE SCENE IN “ CONSPIRATOR,” 
CURRAGH (ROBERT TAYLOR | CENTRE) RECEIVES ORDERS FROM THE PARTY TO LIQUIDATE HIS YOUNG WIFE. 


“ Conspirator’ is “a highly competent and even an imaginative example of film-direction.... My only 


misgiving this time, in fact, is about the story’s complete plausibility,’ 


enerally and airily overwhelmin 
rrol Flynn’s performance in 


S 


of a serial in an infant’s comic-paper (the Sexton 
Blake level, for example), 


my one concern 


be rather over-praising it. 





WHEN MAJOR MICHAEL 


* writes Alan Dent in his review of the 


picture. Major Curragh is an Army officer and a traitor, spying for a Party and an alien Power. When he 
receives orders to liquidate his wife, convinced of his own integrity, he honestly tries to kill her, 


up to claim a cache of diamonds which he asserts to 
be legally his. We also behold Claude Rains as an 
associate of the bully’s—a beautiful actor who is here 
reduced to shrugging his shoulders at the indeterminate 


rather shattering week is 
at least not merely puerile, 
the one hand, or 
merely bloodthirsty, on the 


“ CONSPIRATOR 


The third film 





Elizabeth Taylor in 





the most overwhelming odds,"’ writes 


he New Adventures of Don Juan.” 


"> ELIZABETH TAYLOR AS THE YOUNG WIFE WHO SUSPECTS 
THE aC TIVITIES OF HER NUSBAND, ROBERT TAYLOR. 


world know that her husband committed suicide 
solely because she left him, and not at all 
because he was a traitor and a spy-. The 
noodle promises silence, but that such a one 
would maintain such a silence is almost the most 
unlikely thing in the whole unlikely story. 
Unlikely, but 
so very well done ! 
Robert Taylor gives 
a great deal 
of verisimilitude to 
the villainous hero. 
Almost alarmingly 
he makes us believe 
that such an officer 
might exist and 
even thrive, though 
the tale’s ramifi- 
cations make us 
incredulous of his 
actions, A new- 
comer, Elizabeth 
Taylor, is the noodle 
to the life, and looks 
$0 pretty and so like 
Jean Simmons at 
times that you 
would swear there 
was hardly an eye- 
lash of difference 
between the two. 
Miss Taylor perhaps 
has less accomplish- 
ment (though it will 
be possible to decide 
this only when we 
have seen her in 
parts of more 
substance), but it 
is already certain 
that she has 
almost as pretty 
a nose and that 


" plays “one of those doting little things her locks are 
who are for ever going through a man’s pockets just - fun—a wheedler, a 
nose-wrinkler, an ear-stroker, a lapel-caresser, a Dora Copperfield 


almost as raven 
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PEACEFUL, 
THREE-YEAR-OLD DOYEN 


R. GEORGE BER. 
NARD SHAW, 

who attained the age of 
ninety-three on July 26, 
has chosen for his home 
the peaceful Hertford- 
shire village of Ayot St. 
Lawrence, and as he 
recently gave up his 
London flat (a sale of 
surplus books from this 
realised £2,570 at 
Sotheby's), he wili, no 
doubt, spend most of his 
time there in future. In 
1944 he gave his house, 
a modest creeper-covered 
building, to the National 
Trust, subject to the 
retention of a life interest 
in it, so the home of this 
great figure in the world 
of literature will be pre- 
served. His first publica- 
tions appeared in 1880, 
and his new play, 
“Buoyant Billions,"’ is 
to have its first per- 
formance at the Malvern 
Festival this month. Not 
long ago Mr. Shaw was 
sent two puppets, repre- 
senting himself and 
Shakespeare, and in two 
days he completed 
dialogues for them. In 
an interview with Mr. 
F. G. Prince White, he 
said, *‘ Never be afraid 

of growing old.” 


(RIGHT.) GIVEN TO THE 
NATIONAL TRUST IN 1944, 
SUBJECT TO A_ LIFE 
INTEREST FOR HIMSELF : 
THE HOME OF MR. 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
IN AYOT ST. LAWRENCE. 


AN ENGLISH SUMMER SCENE OF RURAL 
FROM MR. 


LANE LEADING 


TIMELESS ENGLISH BEAUTY: THE HOME OF GEORGE 


REMOTE AYOT ST. 


LAWRENCE, 


OF LITERATURE, MR, 


HERTS : 


i 
te a a - 


THE VILLAGE WHERE THE NINETY 


been 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 


<0 
“eS 


“ CR ee 


HAS HIS HOME, 
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GEORGE 


BERNARD 


BEAUTY AND PEACE: 


SHAW'S HOUSE TO 


THE SHADY COUNTRY 
THE 


VILLAGE. 


TYPICAL 


OF 


Aue. 6, 


THE PICTURESQUE RUINED CHURCH OF AYOT ST. 


AYOT 5ST. 


Pah ie, oi 
= 


NAVE WAS REBUILT IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


OF THE SLEEPY 


LAWRENCE, 


RURAL 
ITs 


PEACE 
GARDEN 


OF AN ENGLISH VILLAGE: 


GAY WITH ROSES AND 


THE POST 


OTHER 


BERNARD SHAW, A GENIUS UNQUENCHED BY TIME. 
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LAWRENCE : THE TWELFTH-CENTURY 


OFFICE 
FLOWERS. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 
“A DISH OF TEA.” 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


Auc,. 6, 1949 

















HE Tea Centre near Piccadilly Circus is the head- 
quarters of a Trade Association which presumably 
exists $o make the world increasingly conscious of the 
virtues of this noble herb after its infusion in boiling 
water. It may therefore seem a trifle odd that an 
institution which pursues so praiseworthy and prac- 
tical an aim should get itself talked about on this page. 
However, one glance 
through the window at 
many teapots of the 
quality of those illus- 
trated here—sixty of 
them—was sufficient to 
show that more than 
the usual sort of com- 
mercial activity was 
afoot, and once across 
the threshold, I found 
myself in the middle of 
t loan exhibition of 
eighteenth - century 
Pottery and Porcelain 
arranged with a nice 
feeling for colour and 
form under the title of 
‘‘A Dish of Tea,” and 
graced by an inform- 
ative, light-hearted but 
none the less learned 
catalogue, both exhibi- 
tion and catalogue the 
work of Mr. Frank 
lilley. 

Che pieces are all 
from private collections. 
H.M., the Queen has lent 
Sévres; H.M. Queen 
Mary two examples of 
Staffordshire salt-glaze, 
and H.R.H. Princess 
Elizabeth a Worcester 
teapot. There are a 
few Meissen pieces, the 
remainder are all 
English, with the 
emphasis—as is natural 

on Worcester. The 
earliest is the rare Elers 
teapot of about 1700 
(Fig. 1), the latest a 
Liverpool piece of about 
1780. I should have 
liked another half-dozen 
from Wedgwood on- 
wards, just to\indicate 
how late eighteenth- 
century and early nine- 
teenth-century potters 
dealt with the problem 
—a singularly 
ungracious complaint 
to make about so gay a 
little show which was 
clearly giving a great 
deal of pleasure to 
dozens of people who, 
like myself, had drifted 
in from the hot pave- 
ment. 

While it is by no 





means the whole story FIG. 5. COPIED FROM A CHINESE WINE-POT; A SMALL MEISSEN TEAPOT, 
c. 1730. 

e a cock with a mouse on the cover: 
(David Goldblatt Collection.) 


of the English—nor, 
indeed, of the Con- 
tinental—pottery _in- 
dustry, one of the great problems the early potters 
had to solve was’ to produce a vessel which would 
hold hot liquid without either cracking or “ crazing.” 
Princes could and did patronise the marvellous new 
discovery—new to Europe, that is—of making a true 
porcelain, first achieved at Meissen, but it was one thing 
to manufacture delicate ornaments and another to pro- 
duce table wares which were pleasant to the eye, and at 
the same time not subject to disaster as soon as they 
were plunged in hot water, nor liable to break at a touch. 

It is extremely difficult to think oneself back into 
the mind of aa eniightened German potentate of the 
time of Marlborough and Queen Anne, but one can 
guess with what excitement Augustus II. of Poland, 
Elector of Saxony, the most notable collector of 
Chinese porcelain of his time, must have heard of the 
success of his tame alchemist, J. F. Béttger, in 


This small teapot is formed as 











discovering for his employer the secret of true porcelain. 
What visions of wealth, power and glory for Prince 
and people! Nor were these dreams wholly unful- 
filled. The great Meissen factory was founded in 1710, 
with Béttger in charge of its technical side ; and every 
effort was made to keep the process a secret. But 
disgruntled or ambitious workmen soon escaped from 
surveillance, and factories sprang up both in Vienna 
and all over Germany. A secret which must be shared 
by many is a secret no longer. England was a com- 
paratively late starter (I am speaking at the moment not 
of pottery but of porcelain), and various experiments 


HG. I. A RED POTTERY TEAPOT WITH RAISED MOULDING AND WHITE FIG. 2. A TEAPOT WITH APPLIED RELIEFS PRESSED FROM BRASS STAMPS: 
ENAMEL DECORATION, C. 1700. 
A rare example of the work of the immigrant Dutch potters, the Elers. 
(Mr. and Mrs, J. E, Lowy Collection.) 


agreeable .. . 


FIG. 3. A UNIQUE TEAPOT AND COVER WITH THE FAMOUS “ ELOPING FIG. 4. WITH RARE BRICK-COLOURED SCALE SURROUNDING A CHINESE 
BRIDE” PATTERN ON A PLUM-COLOURED GROUND; WORCESTER, C. 1765. 
This piece is unique in having a plum-coloured 
rare underglaze blue “ Eloping Bride ”’ pattern. ( 


ound associated with the 
'y /. Heilbron Collection.) 









scale surrounding the scene. 


This teapot bears the Fable of the 


on this side of the Channel with soft - paste— 
the technique was probably learnt from France— 
resulted in the establishment of the factories at Bow 
and Chelsea, both of which were in operation by about 
1745. The others—Derby, Worcester, and the rest— 
were founded a few years later, and the composition of 
their wares varied considerably until Josiah Spode 
achieved what was to all intents and purposes the 
modern English porcelain at the end of the eighteenth 
century—a mixture which combined something of the 
mellow character of the old soft-paste allied to the 
strength of true porcelain. Ingredients, mainly china 
clay and china stone from Cornwall, and bone ash. 

It was a long road which dozens of obscure potters 
travelled before the great names of the industry made 
their fortunes. The Elers brothers would surely learn 
with surprise that their modest red stoneware teapots 





BY ASTBURY, C. 1740. 


This brown teapot “has a certain peasan 
bl " writes Frank Davis. (S. X. Nichols Collection.) 





FISHING-SCENE ; A WORCESTER TEAPOT, C. 1770. 


The notable feature in this teapot is the extremely rare brick-coloured 
i (H. Rissick Marshall Collection.) 


FIG, 6. ATTRIBUTED TO JEFFRYES HAMETT O'NEALE; A RARE HEXAGONAL 
TEAPOT ; CHELSEA, C. 1754. 


Leopard 
(Mrs, Sheelah Macalaster Collection.) 





(Fig. 1 again) were to-day among the most prized of 
collectors’ pieces. All they thought they were doing 
was to emigrate to England and make a living by the 
manufacture of this useful ware, which was already 
produced in Holland by de Milde and de Calve in 
imitation of the stoneware pots which at that time 
were being imported from China by the Dutch East 
India Company, together with large quantities of blue 
and white porcelain—this same popular porcelain 
which the Dutch imitated so skilfully at Delft in 
tin-enamelled earthenware. 

The brown teapot of Fig. 2 (who first said one can 
make better tea out of 
a brown pot—a maker 
of brown pots?) by 
Astbury, c. 1740, has 
a certain peasant 
character which I find 
very agreeable, and 
there never was a more 
engaging Unicorn in all 
heraldry. After this, 
one goes on to more 
sophisticated pro- 
ductions almost with 
regret. To-day we 
should not use a bowl 
as a drinking-cup—we 
like a handle: neither 
our ancestors nor the 
Chinese worried their 
heads over so small a 
matter. One of the 
tea-bowls on view is a 
delightful example of 
Chelsea factory decor- 
ation, with its nicely- 
spaced fable of the Bull 
and the Frogs. There 
is another example of 
the same style and by 
the same hand—a rare 
hexagonal teapot 
painted with the fable 
of the Leopard and the 
Fox (Fig. 6). 

After Chelsea, 
Worcester—and Fig. 3, 
a collector’s prize in 
every sense of the word, 
with a plum-coloured 
ground associated with 
underglaze blue, and 
the vigorous, lively and 
romantic subject. Date 
about 1765. I like to 
believe that the other 
Worcester teapot 
shown here (Fig. 4)— 
by another hand, of 
course—continues the 
story of the Eloping 
Bride. Here she is 
settled down five years 
or so later, with a cheer- 
ful, small child on her 
back, helping her 
husband to catch no 
fish. The husband 

seems quite happy, too, 
and has a pretty taste 
in hats. An elegant 
piece of nonsense. Avid 
collectors will note with 
envy the rare brick- 
coloured scale which 
surrounds the picture. 
There is perhaps room 
for one _ illustration 
from the dozen pieces of Continental porcelain in the 
exhibition, the brilliant little Meissen cock with a spotted 
mouse on its back of Fig. 5, copied from a Chinese wine- 
pot. The Meissen modellers, for all their fantasy, manage 
to keep reasonably close to the nature of the creature 
they are devising, and they have caught here the look of 
stupefied and justifiable surprise on the cock’s silly face 
with remarkable accuracy. I doubt whether anyone 
ever poured tea out of such a teapot—but it seems a 
fitting illustration to a notice of so gay an exhibition. 

I was grateful also for the care taken over so small 
a detail as the lettering used on the showcards, which 
give a brief account of each piece. The usual type- 
script is neat enough, but not necessarily in keeping 
with the exhibits. In this instance it is evident that 
the show has been staged, as it were, by a producer 
with a very precise sense of theatre. 


it character which | find very 






and the Fox in brilliant colour. 
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TUDOR WALL- PAINTINGS 
ON WHICH SHAKESPEARE 
MAY HAVE GAZED: 


re . Pike -- MAGNIFICENT RENAISSANCE 
See Re : | >" ery WORK DISCOVERED IN 
prerriseee ; > *" 
, OG , aw OXFORD’S ANCIENT 
GOLDEN CROSS HOTEL. 


OME remarkable wall-paintings of the Renaissance 
or late Tudor period have recently been discovered 

in the Golden Cross Hotel at Oxford, which is well 
known as a picturesque example of a medieval inn. 
The Golden Cross belonged to New College, Oxford, 
from before 1392 till 1825; it now belongs to a Trust, 
which, with the collaboration of Mr. E. Clive Rouse, 
F.S.A., and the Oxford Preservation Trust, has taken 
active steps to preserve the paintings. The inn is built 
round a courtyard, and in a first-floor room of the 
northern range, the paintings have been found: About 
1550 the existing west wall of this room was inserted, 
and a chimney-stack on the north side was put in or 
rebuilt. The walls of the room were then covered from 
floor to ceiling with the first series of paintings, in black 
and white, consisting of typical Renaissance ornament 
of fantastic pilasters, arabesques, puili and grotesques. 
The rather clumsy, though vigorous, English version of 
this Italian material is of interest. At the end of the 
sixteenth century the walls were covered with wainscot 


panelling to a height of about 6} ft., and the remains 
[Continued below, left. 


(ABOVE.) 

NEWLY DISCOVERED DURING 

REPAIRS IN AN ANCIENT 

OXFORD TAVERN AND BEFORE 

RESTORATION: VIGOROUS 

WALL - PAINTINGS—LOWER, 

BLACK AND WHITE AND LATE , 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY; Pe. 3 -_ = 

ABOVE, COLOURED, ABOUT as > YY. agli 
FIFTY YEARS LATER. 7 et oe . wd Pire # 


Continued.) 

of the older painting, which 
would have shown above 
the panelling, were painted 
over with a second series of 
paintings, of a much freer 
floral design, making, as it 
were, a frieze. This second 
painting includes a_ car- 
touche over the chimney- 
breast with the initials AA 
linked by a cord. These 
must stand for Pearse 
Underhill (who died at the 
beginning of 1604) and Anne, 
his wife. In the nineteenth 
century, panelling and 
painted frieze alike were 
both covered with wall-paper 
mounted on canvas nailed 
to wooden battens. This, in 
due course, became dilapi- 
dated; and it was the 
removal of all these cover- 
ings during the redecoration 
of two bedrooms that led to 
the discovery. The removal 
of a nineteenth-century fire- 
place revealed a fine stone 
lintel and jambs, and herring- 
bone brickwork of the six- 
teenth century, which is 
now preserved. The paint- 
ings form a most impressive 
and valuable addition to 
our knowledge of decorative 
wall-schemes of this period. 
In particular, the close dating, 
by Mr. W. A. Pantin, of 
Oriel College, of the second 
example is most useful. 
The Golden Cross adjoins 
another property, in which 
is the celebrated Painted 
Room, which has some asso- 
ciations with Davenant and 
Shakespeare. The date of 
these paintings can be fixed 
(once again by the initials of 
the tenant) between 1560 
and 1581, and they are very 
similar to a splendid painting 
at Great Pednor Manor, 
Chesham, which was figured 
in The I/ilustrated London 
News of October 23, 1948. 


(RIGHT.) 

THE NEWLY DISCOVERED 
FIREPLACE WALL, AFTER 
RESTORATION AND DISCOVERY 
OF THE TUDOR STONE FIRE- 
PLACE. NOTE THE INITIALS 
WHICH ACCURATELY DATE 

THE LATER FRIEZE. 
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NETHERLANDS MARINE PAINTING—FROM VROOM TO VAN DE VELDE. 


“TRADING IN THE EAST"; BY HENDRIK CORNELIS VROOM (1566-1640), VROOM’S FIRST 
MARINE WORKS DATE FROM 1596, WHEN HE FOUNDED THE NETHERLANDS MARINE SCHOOL, 
‘JONAH AND THE WHALE”; BY ADAM WILLAERTS (1577-1664), A FOLLOWER OF (Lent by Captain Eric Palmer.) 

HENDRIK VROOM AND 
SENIOR MARINE 
PAINTER OF THE 

FLEMISH SCHOOL, 

(Lent by the National 


Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich.) 








b SER 


TT‘HE exhibition of 

Marine Painting 
of the Netherlands, 
from Vroom to Van 
de Velde, which was 
seen at the National 
Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich, from 
July 17 to 24, is due 
to be opened by the 
Duke of Wellington 
on August 13 at the 
Art Gallery, Civic 
Centre, Southampton, 
where it will continue 
until September 25. 
The inspiration for 
the exhibition and 
most of the work 
which brought it 
about have been pro- 
vided by Captain 
Eric Palmer, who 
first thought of it, is 
responsible for the 
excellent catalogue 


and has lent a large ; o 

proportion of the . Joe aL 

works on view. £ Pn 

Others are on loan _ - 

from the National “A DUTCH FLEET"; BY CORNELIS VERBEECK (BORN BEFORE 1590; IN THE HAARLEM GUILD, 1610). THE SUBJECT HAS NOT YET BEEN IDENTIFIED 
Maritime Museum, IN DETAIL, PREVIOUSLY CATALOGUED AS BY VAN DE VELDE, THE PAINTING WAS RECENTLY GIVEN ITS CORRECT ATTRIBUTION. (Lent by the Cheltenham Art Gallery.) 


the Ashmolean 

Museum, and private collections. Captain Eric Palmer writes as 

follows in his introduction to the catalogue: “* The most important 
(Continued below right. 
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“ DUTCH AND FRENCH SHIPS"; BY CORNELIS VERBEECK (BORN BEFORE 1590; IN THE HAARLEM GUILD, 1610). 
THERE IS LITTLE DOCUMENTARY RECORD OF THIS ARTIST. HIS EARLY WORK SHOWS THAT HE MUST HAVE 
BEEN A PUPIL OF VROOM, (Lent by Captain Bruce Ingram.) 


Continued. 
factor in \vittiam the Silent's resistance to Spain lay in water-borne supplies and in naval operations in general. In 
England there was a comparable parallel in the Elizabethan conflict. Such epic events called for pictorial record to 
fan national pride and sustain morale. In both the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the Netherlands 
were particularly rich in a robust and descriptive art which descended from the versatile brush of. Peeter 
The object of this exhibition [Marine Painting of the Netherlands from Vroom to 
DID NOT RETURN, SO THE PAINTING IS IMAGINARY, Van de Velde] is to show the historical sequence of marine painting from its origin to its close at the end of the 
(Lent by Captain Erie Palmer.) seventeenth century. The period covered represents the duration of the only marine school in the history of art." 


“THE SANTA MARIA"; BY ANDRIES VAN EERTVELT (1590-1652), 
THE SANTA MARIA SAILED TO THE NEW WORLD IN 1492 AND Brueghel the Elder... . 
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INSPIRED BY EPIC STORY: 


SEA PIECES OF CALM, STORM AND BATTLE. 


= =e rr et 


JAN VAN DE CAPELLE 
“CALMS AND HARBOUR SCENES.” 


(1624-1679), THE UNRIVALLED 


“a ecaeu”™: sv 
(Lent by Lord Northbrook.) 


SPECIALIST OF MARINE 


“SHORE SCENE WITH A WRECK”; BY JAN PORCELLIS (1585-1632). AFTER VROOM, THIS ARTIST 
WAS THE MOST IMPORTANT INFLUENCE ON DUTCH MARINE PAINTING. 


(Lent by Captain Bruce Ingram and the National Maritime Museum.) 


N the exhibition of ‘“ Marine Painting of the Netherlands from Vroom to Van de Velde" illustrated 
on this and the facing page, “an attempt has been made to simplify as far as possible the 
evolution of marine painting," writes Captain Eric Palmer in the introduction to the catalogue, 
. after Hendrik Vroom the most important development is revealed in the art of Jan Porcellis, 
which is entirely Dutch, though the artist was of Portuguese and Flemish origin. The importance 


and originality of this artist cannot be over-estimated? and his pupil, De Vlieger, who surpassed him, 
[Comtimued above, right. 


(apove.) 

“THE BATTLE OF TEXEL, 
1673"; BY ABRAHAM 
STORCK (1636-1712). THE 
ACTION BETWEEN THE 
BRITISH AND DUTCH, 
THOUGH UNDECISIVE, 
LED TO THE TERMINATION 

OF THE WAR. 
(Lent by Captain Eric 
Palmer.) 

Continued.) 

is the third name 
which must be re- 
tained. Practically 
the whole of the rest 
of the Dutch Marine 
School emanated 
from De Vlieger, who 
was the master of 
Van de Velde the 
Younger, and the 
supreme influence 
on... Jan van de 
Capelle.... All 
periods of De Vlie- 
ger's art are shown 
in the exhibition 
which opens at 
Southampton on 
Aug. 13, and... in the 
final period a scene 
is depicted which can 
be witnessed to-day in 
Holland. The sailing 
‘Ferry Boats’ have 
not changed at 

all ‘i 


(Lert.) 

“BEACH AT SCHEVEN- 
INGEN”; BY SIMON 
JACOBSZ DE VLIEGER 
(1601-1653), THE MOST 
OUTSTANDING UNIVERSAL 
MARINE PAINTER OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Lent by Captain Eric 

Palmer ) 


“A DUTCH FERRY"; BY SIMON JACOBSZ DE VLIEGER (1601-1653). 
THE SAILING FERRY BOATS OF HOLLAND HAVE NOT CHANGED AT ALL. 


(Lent by Captain Eric Palmer.) 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
T is hopeless to make anything coherent of this week's novels ; they are and must remain 
Even where to start becomes a problem, since the two candidates have | 


a mixed bag. 
not a feature alike. So I shall plunge for rarity and art. 
of practical concern. It is the stuff of dreams, a “ thriller 
in the fourth dimension.” 

And of high quality. The dreamer, a lawyer's clerk 
named Simon le Gouge, has all the proper limitations ; 
he is a slowcoach, a plodding realist, “ cautious as a mule 
on a mountain path.” Yet though void of fancy, he is 
wide open to it, for his real life has gone to dust. When 
he was deserted by his girl it crumbled away, and now 
professional research on tombstones, and missing heirs, 
and families which have died out, confirms his intuition 
of nothingness, and of the whole world as a Dance of 
Death. The one live figure in the ballet is his great 
friend, J.R.—the mercurial, the golden-hearted, the child 
of light. Curious that those two should be inseparable ; 
and Simon almost feels it to be wrong, feels himself a blot 
and infliction. Still, friends they are, and it is on a night 
walk in this friend’s company that he has the first strange 
experience, 

He stumbles, hits his head on a stone—and wakes up 
in a disused graveyard, looking across a scene of peace 
to a tall white cliff. Then the vision fades, and J.R. is 
bending over him. Of course, he fainted. But a few 
minutes later, he stops to tie his shoe—and there are two 
moons in the sky. And two contrasted landscapes, the 
real one—and somewhere else. Meadows, a river fringed 
with poplars, the same white cliff; and then a woman 
running. A man pursues her, and another man strikes him 
down. All three are in the costume of the French 
Restoration. 

After that memorable night, delusions come thick and 
fast. A sound of rain, or rushing water: a scent of elder 
flowers ; a habit of transcribing names that he has not 
read, or garbling the real ones. He takes all this asa 
nervous ailment; and it is passing off, when one day 
he sees the cliff. 

At once his business is forgotten. Leaving the train, 
he makes his way back to Tournepique. For the place is 
Tournepique, and he knows it of old. Even the sounds 
are right, the scents, the names—and the unsolved murder, 
just a hundred years ago. He dedicates his life to working 
out the whole story, and all the while he is in bliss, a 
changed man. Instead of seeing Death everywhere, he 
knows it for a mirage. But his interpretation has been 
all wrong. The truth is startling, profound—if not at 
every point satisfactory. And in the dream-reality of 
Tournepique there is a strange charm. 

“The Busy Busy People,’’ by Samuel Spewack (Mac- 
millan ; 8s. 6d.), might again be called other-worldly, but 
in a very different sense. Its other world is Moscow during 
the war. And there is nothing somnolent about this 
vision. It begins and ends with a tin of peaches from the 
storeroom of the American Embassy. Young Renwick 
has been shooting rats there with an elephant gun ; he and 
his colleagues are so busy, they get like that. Chancing 
to hit a case of peaches, he slips one tin to a reporter 
friend. Top-secret, of course. 

And once released, the peaches never look back. The 
reporter, who is leaving Moscow, slips them to his girl- 
friend. The girl-friend, threatened with Siberia for her 
“foreign affair," makes use of them to bribe a minor 
official. The official means them as a bribe for an English 
diplomat ; but in rather tragic circumstances they escape 
him and come to Bunin, a Party veteran who has been 
“ purged "’ and then—too late—released with apologies. 
This martyred soldier of the Cause is a central figure, 
but the peaches don’t stop. They pursue their odyssey, 
and every stage reveals a fresh aspect of the Soviet way 
of life. Till one day, sitting on the desk of an Army 
officer, they catch the indignant eye of Lieut.-Colonel 
Hoag, an ex-realtor, who has been sweating vainly to 
*“ sell’ his General to the Red Command. And thus begins 
a new phase—the official inquiry. They have already, 
by the purest chance, been missed from the store. Now 
they assume international importance . . . \ 

As you see, a neat device, with much scope for wit. 
And there is plenty of wit. The scenes within the Embassy 
—its moral quarantine, frustration and crack-brained 
idleness—are brilliantly done, and the American types 
are richly varied. The author knows, for he was there 
himself. But he is not just being funny. He looks at 
Soviet Russia without prejudice ; he wants to understand. 
This is not literature, in short, but journalism of the 
first water. 

It must be owned that the return to England, with 
“ Philippa,’’ by Mrs. Robert Henrey (Dent; 9s. 6d.), is 
rather dull, But that is not really fair. Though Philippa 
and her predicament may ,be unexciting, they are also 
unpretending and quietly natural. 

She is a “‘ daughter at home," neglected in the bad old 
way for a son at Oxford. The rector leaves her to his wife ; 
his wife has no thought but Gregory. And Philippa 
resents it, and feels estranged from them. Meeting no 
potential husband of her own class, she falls in love with 
a local boy just home from the war ; and then her parents 
are surprised and displeased. What is worse, the young 
man is resolved to make money for her, and gets into the 
black market. Not very deep; yet on being found out, 
he reacts with utter desperation, like a small boy. This 
one can’t believe, and though his rash act does not take 
place, it spoils the story. 


“ Neither Had I Rest,’ by Noel Cromarty (Hodder and Stoughton; 8s. 6d.), is 
go qn and on. 

narrator is mistaken for someone else, and given a parcel—to be frank, of drugs—which 
his innocence he tries to deliver it. 

chet, and while our friend is studying the hatchet, 
Thenceiorth he is being chased 


very well-named ; it is for those who like to 


doesn't belong to him. 
addressee has just been killed with a ha 
the char walks in. She screams, and Mr. Hostage runs. 
by police and gangsters alternately. 


“In What Strange Land. . .?” 
by Pierre Véry (Wingate ; 9s.), owes nothing to the subject as a thing in itself, a theme 









CHESS NOTES 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
Here is a chess problem for the problemists : 
Composep By Z. MAcH, PRaGueE. 
BLACK (7 pieces). 















WHITE (7 pieces). 
(The top three ranks are empty.) 


White to play, and mate on the second move, however 
Black replies. Solution at base of this column, 














Are there national styles in chess? I think so, though 
(Capablanca, writing in a Czech journal before the war, 
'‘ opposed the idea. ‘“ Look at me ; from a Spanish-American 
temperament you would expect fieriness, whereas, on the 
contrary, my style is noted for its cold logic.” To my mind 
Capablanca was not at all logical in using himself as an 
illustration—you might as well generalise about fishes on 
the basis of a whale. 

Go a little below the top level—below the players who 
have achieved greatness by rising above whatever limitations 
there may be in the national style—and you find, if you 
search carefully, some interesting patterns. 

Though I had played abroad before the war, my real 
initiation into the differences in national styles occurred 
when I visited the Faroes and Iceland. Chess is at a high 
level in these lands, and has a peculiar flavour. The result 
is what counts. Whether the means are spectacular or 
quiet counts for little ; in fact, flashiness is discouraged and 
solid worth recognised. To win by twelve hours of dour 
toil is no less meritorious than to win by some superlative 
combination in twenty or thirty moves. 

But Spain! There, no amount of workmanlike wins 
can compete with one brilliancy—the crowd will applaud 
the former respectfully, but a combination which is really 
out of the ordinary will arouse them to ecstasy. 

The British style of play causes me continuous amused 
annoyance. We don't fry hard enough. We don't get 
roused ! I observe it in myself as well as my contemporaries. 
There is a faint revulsion against sitting down and beating 
in cold blood a fellow who has done you no harm—in fact, 
we all seem to play better when attacked. 

Perhaps we simply don't rate chess high enough. Our 
Victor Berger beat Bogolyubow at the age of nineteen, 
but then said : “‘ My business career is more important,” and 
abandoned the game for decades. H. E. Atkins deliberately 
chose to be a Leicester teacher rather than a probable 
world champion. I cannot imagine many Continentals 
opting that way, and can recall many who have opted the 
other ; for instance, the Hungarian Szabo, who threw up 
his job in a bank for chess and recently won more from 
one tournament than the bank would have paid in a year. 

The very opposite of the British style is the German. 
If a German takes up chess professionally, he studies the 
game morning, noon and night, reading and writing about 
it, talking chess, thinking chess, breathing chess. When he 
comes to a tournament, his plans have been laid well in 
advance, nothing is left to chance. In the few famous 
games in which we have beaten Germans, our representative 
has often pottered about, got a slightly dubious game, then 
turned the tables by some unexpected coup. Among the 
many master-games in which Germans have beaten us are 
text-book examples (yes, they are in the text-books!) in 
which the win has been brought about by the most mathe- 
matical efficiency and the loser had not a ghost of a chance 
without. 

Individual examples, of course, cut across national lines, 
and at the very top (I repeat) the contrasts blur. How far 
do these chess styles reflect deep national tendencies ? 

There may be deep historical and ethnological motifs 
lying buried in all this, but I doubt it! 






















































SoLuTion To tHe Propiem sy Z. Macu. 


1. K-R2 threatening 2. Q-Kt1 mate. If 1. ...Kt-Q6; 
2. Px Ktdis.ch. mate. If 1. ...Q-Q7ch.; 2. BxQ mate. 
Instead of the key-move, 1. Q-B2 (threatening 2. Q-B1 mate) 
will not do, because of the reply 1. . . .Q-Ktgch. 










In the first place, the 
The 


K. Jouwn. 
























THE BACKBONE OF THE NATION. 
ILL the middle classes survive ? 
assiduously patronised by politicians seeking its suffrage, so largely neglected at 

other times save as a target for abuse by class-conscious demagogues and street-corner 

orators, is neither dead nor in any way disposed to lie down according to Roy Lewis and 


That big, amorphous, inarticulate mass, so 


Angus Maude, co-authors of a most fascinating and 
valuable study, “‘ The English Middle Classes "’ (Phoenix ; 
15s.). To define the middle classes is not easy. “‘ Nobody,” 
say the authors, “* has ever found a definition of the English 
middle classes which is short, satisfactory and water- 
tight.” It is not a question of status so much as of charac- 
ter ; but whatever it is, they have been, and still are, one 
of the most powerful forces in the nation. “ The real 
strength of the middle-class position,” we read, “is not 
that it runs the factories or devises the printed forms, 
but that it represents a reservoir of experience, knowledge 
and understanding ; and that it has a reserve of social 
and financial strength. The middle classes cannot be made 
the tool of any small, ambitious group.” The economic 
struggle of these people, following the war, is depicted 
in some sixty budgets. In 1948, we are told, it needed 
a gross income of {2500 to maintain a living standard 
equal to that of 1938 on a {921 income. The whole subject 
is thoroughly well handled, and one is left with the feeling 
that it would be well if every member of the middle classes 
entitled to the franchise could read the book before the 
next election. 

A delightful corollary to the foregoing is “ Little 
Gaddesden : The Story of an English Parish,’’ by Vicars 
Bell (Faber; 12s. 6d.); for, as Arthur Bryant says in 
introducing it and its schaelmaster author to the reader, 
“the history of an English parish is, in microcosm, the 
history of England . . . without the study of one such 
unit of English life . . . the general political, economic 
and social history of England is scarcely intelligible.” To 
make Little Gaddesden our study is a pleasant task. 
Thirty miles from London and high up on a wooded spur 
of the Chilterns, it may not have much to show the 
tourist, yet it has history dating back to the flint men. 
Those who made that history walk through these pages— 
John of Gaddesden, physician, writer and friend of Chaucer, 
William Ellis, an eighteenth-century agriculturist and 
author, monks and dukes, farmers and labourers, parsons 
and poachers and witches. 

From the village we pass on to the town. Nottingham 
has recently celebrated the quincentenary of the granting 
of a Royal Charter which gave it the status of a county 
and the privilege of self-government. It is not always 
realised that prior to 1835 towns holding such a Charter 
had powers of governing peculiar to themselves and of 
great importance to the residents. Special interest, there- 
fore, attaches to the appearance of “ Nottingham Through 
500 Years,’’ by Duncan Gray (Corporation of Nottingham ; 
48.). The price is ridiculously low for a well-produced, well- 
illustrated and most informative account of the town which 
its citizens proudly acclaim “‘ Queen of the Midlands.” 

Behind the life of village or town lies movement, the 
coming of warlike tribes, the emigration to a richer pastur- 
age, the caravans of the traders, the pilgrimages of the 
pious, the building of the railroad. Every conceivable 
aspect of this vast subject seems to be touched on by 
Madge Jenison in “ Roads"’ (W. H. Allen; 12s. 6d.). 
It makes an amazing compendium of knowledge. For 
example: “The oldest long-haul route known is the 
Amber Route, 10,000 B.c. . . . Amber came down from 
the Baltic on either side of the Alps—following the 
Danube Valley, and along the Rhine and Rhéne to the 
Mediterranean. The sources of the Rhine and Rhéne 
almost meet—a carry between them of less than ten 
miles. The Paris-Lyon Express follows pretty closely this 
so ancient route. Caches of amber left by merchants 
have been found along both these roads." Salt is another 
commodity which caused men to make roads ; it has been 
one of the great life-lines. Not all roads are on land. 
Rivers are roads that run, but the bridge, invented long 
after the boat, is a little brother of the road. To read this 
book is almost to feel with the writer that road is not a 
word, it is every word. 

The first deep-sea navigators were the Phosnicians, 
who found the timber for their ships in the great forests 
of Lebanon. But though the sea-lanes were not so easy 
to lay as the caravan routes, of all the roads that bring 
men together the sea-road is the greatest. To-day the 
marine engineer plays a leading part in providing vessels 
for those who go down to the sea and find their business 
in great waters, and W. G. Riddell tells of his life as such 
in “ The Thankless Years "' (Art and Educational ; 12s. 6d.) 
from his apprenticeship days to his retirement from t 
assistant-managership of a well-known Glasgow engineering 
works. Having finished his apprenticeship, he went to 
sea on the S.S. Ganges, a steamer with three rather tall 
masts and insignificant funnel that made her look more 
like a sailing-ship, especially as she had yards on her 
foremast and a clipper bow with a bowsprit. He had some 
rough times at sea and eventually returned to the yard 
in which he had finished his apprenticeship. Here is an 
account of a generation which is fast disappearing. 

Two years ago the National Portrait Gallery accepted 
an oil painting of William Barnes (1801-1886), “‘ The Dorset 
Poet.” There is a statue of him in Dorchester and he 
is much admired by Dorset folk: “ almost as much as 
Shakespeare, and ,as little read,” says Giles Dugdale, 
somewhat cynically. Mr. Dugdale has selected and 
edited a handy litfle volume of sixty of Barnes’ poems 
under the title, “Poems Grave and Gay"’ (Longmans, 


Dorchester ; 6s. 6d.). Barnes modelled himself closely on the ancient’ Bardic tradition, not 
only in some of his verse forms but also in his way of life as laid down by Edeyrn, the 
fourteenth-century preserver of the canons of Bardic poetry. 

Among living poets Edwin Muir takes high place. His work is original, individual and 
full of a serenity that is very welcome when the febrile life of our day is so often reflected 
in the outpourings of our poets. A new volume, “ The Labyrinth "’ (Faber; 8s. 6d.), will 
delight his admirers and should gain many new readers. 


W. R. Catverr. 
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By BLENDING the extra-resilient Scotch Black- 






faced wool with other selected wools, and con- 






trolling our own dyeing processes we are able to 









make BM K carpets famous for their hard wear and 












clarity of colour, worthy of the old: Kilmarnock tradi- 






tion. By using the most modern machinery we can offer 


tramiung 
for the day when 
8. M.K. choose thew 






them at sensible prices. That’s why the BMK label spells 





extra value to you. 







MOTHPROOF 


CARPETS & RUGS 


‘Take a lot of beating’ 





LOOK FOR 
THIS LABEL! 








MORTON KILMARNOCK 
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42 =~—=s&BOATIMPELLER 


This new ATCO product provides inexpensive 





lightweight portable power for almost any type 


We, 


of light craft. Its simplicity of design assures 
extreme reliability and economy in operation for 
work or pleasure. The Boatimpeller can be 


transported in the boot of a small car, and requires 


only a few minutes to be brought into use. Please 
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write for illustrated literature and learn the many 


; 


~ ~*. 


advantages of this outstanding power unit. 
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Those were the days, 


CHARLES H. PUGH LIMITED 
WHITWORTH WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 9 


Atco Motor Mowers, Atcoscythes, 


i Atco Boatimpellers, Atco Service. 










PRICE £35 COMPLETE 


PROPERT’S | 


SHOE CREAMS AND WHITEST WHITE CLEANER | 
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HOOVER ENTERPRISE 
BENEFITS ALL 


The Housewife 


In the manufacture of labour-saving 
equipment for the housewife, Hoover 
Ltd. hold a place that is second to none. 
No two domestic appliances are doing 
more to reduce arduous labour in the 
home than the world-famous Hoover 
Cleaner and the wonderful new Hoover 
Electric Washing Machine. 


The Industrialist 


Manufacturers of all types of industrial, 
agricultural, domestic and commercial 
appliances have created a large demand 
for Hoover products — Fractional Horse 
Power Motors, Shaded Pole Motors, Plastic 
Commutators and Switches. And new 
uses for Hoover equipment are being 
discovered all the time. 





The Whole Nation 


Since British national prosperity depends 
>. On exports, the huge export trade Hoover 
have built up benefits the whole nation. 
Even before the War, Hoover had a large 
trade with many parts of the world, and 
today their Sterling exports are actually 
fifteen times the pre-war figure. 


HOOVER LIMITED 


Factories at: 
PERIVALE, MIDDLESEX - MERTHYR TYDFIL 
HIGH WYCOMBE - CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND 
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1 Horrockses 
oe She Greatest lame 


q { bY is in Colton 








From the earliest days of domestic history, good 
household linen has been the subject of great pride 
and for generations housewives have been proud to 
say their sheets, pillowcases and towels were made 
by Horrockses. The name commands respect in 
every woman’s mind and shall ever stand for 
quality the world over. 


| SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - D™ESS GOODS - FURNISHINGS - ETC. 





MORROCKSES, CREWOSON & CO. LTO., PRESTON, MANCWESTER, BOLTON, LONDON 
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Thomas Minton, 1793 


MINTON 


The Worlds 
Most Beautiful 


China 

























MINTONS LTD. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
EST. 1793 
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Appointment 
of Cherry Heeri 
Frederik I 





Through four generations Heering’s Cherry Brandy, now 
sold under the shorter name of CHERRY HEERING, has 


witnessed as well as created many precious 
moments. Today, supplies are limited, but e& 
this Danish delight will grace your day | gd $ ent 

| OY «ve 


whenever and wherever you meet with it. 


By Appointment Appointment 
nee Cherry Heeri “pay 4 Cherry Heering 
to H.M. King Gustaf to H.M. Queen Wilbelmina 








CHERRY HEERING VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, 


| 
j 
World famous ligueur since 1818 LANCS. 





Also at 
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$$ 314 Regent Street, London, W.! 
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THE ULTIMATE IN CAR TYRE QUALITY 
















You can tuudt 





care saves wear 


> Few new cars— few good used 
ones! Care never meant so 
much as it does today. Give 
your car the attention you 
know it needs but remember 





some jobs are best left to your 
garage. 








Top up frequently with Essolube 
and drain and refill the sump at the 
recommended intervals. 





Don’t forget to watch your Dipstick 


Always insist on Esso. That's your best guarantee of good 
motoring as your dealer will tell you— and he knows. 


Lt pays 
WY r 


FOR ALL PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 





ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 

















* LONGER LIFE — due to deeper, 


tougher tread rubber. 


* BETTER GRIP — due to wider, 


flatter tread. 


Now obtainable from all tyre suppliers 
—and INSIST ON GOODYEAR TUBES 


GOODFYEAR 


THE LONG-LIFE HARDEST-WEARING TYRES 


2) | 





strengthened sidewalls. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


en Motors Lmited 


Progress and ‘The March of Time’ 
have seen the well-tried and success- 
ful Singer Super Ten and Singer 
Super Twelve Saloons give way to 
the completely new SM. 1 500 Saloon, 
Spare Parts and Service for the Super 
Ten Saloons and the Super Twelve 
Saloons will continue indefinitely to 
be available from officially appointed 
Singer Distributors and Dealers, and 
from the Company's main Service 


Department at Coventry. 


* STEADIER CORNERING — due to 


* SAFER, QUICKER STOPS — due to 
improved All-Weather tread design. 
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Imported by 
Wm. <a. fatten 











AS 


L’APERITIF PAR EXCELLENCE 











For special care 
of the Hair 


The way it cares for the hair, 
gently, naturally, dressing it to 
perfection, invigorating the 
roots—this and its delicate 
perfume of Otto of Roses have 
made Rowland’s Macassar Oil 
the choice of discerning men 
and women for more than 150 

ears... Only a vey special 

air preparation could win and 
hold such approval for genera- 
tions. 


— Since 1793 


ROWLAND'S 


MACASSAR OIL 





























the choice of discerning men & women 
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Six Gold Medal Awards, London, 
1936, 1937, 1938, 1947 


Proprietors : 
SOUTHARD’S of LONDON 


Established 1814 
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—the vermouth with 
the true French accent is here again 


NOILLY PRAT 


REAL full strength FRENCH VERMOUTH 








8, Lime Street, 
E.C.3. 











osition of trust 


Aus. 6, 1949 


The first duty of a tyre isto hold the road whatever 
the speed, the surface or the weather—and this is no 
mean responsibility. It calls for the tyre that is made 
with infinite care and a high regard for quality. 
A tyre that will render long and faithful service and 
make your motoring calm, safe and confident. 


i The Avon India Rubber Company Ltd., Melksham, Wilts. 


SAFE StiteEnrT 


THE QUALITY TYRE 


Est. 1885 
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Manufactured entirely in London, England 


PIPE CRAF 


A sweet pipe. A comfortable pipe. Well- 
made and well-balanced. A Barling, the 
pipe that always gives a satisfactory smoke 
right from the first fill. Take care of your 
Barling Pipe— supplies are still limited. 


Manufactured by 
B. BARLING & SONS 
(Established in London 1812) 
2 “Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes” 
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The Popular Pen 
with the 


Marvellous Nib 








J. A. Phillips & Co. Lid, Smethwick, Birmingham 








YOU GO FARTHER 
& FINISH FRESHER 





Clady GOUW"G 


BICYCLES 


You need a Phillips — Sports. Light 
Tourist or Roadster model—to get the 
full enjoyment out of cycling. Grand 
specifications and ultra-smart finishes. 


Easy to ride — smoother 
running all the way. 
Fasy on the pocket — 
the best value-for-money 
on the road to-day. 


Fasy on the eye — smart 
appearance and brilliant 
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The Saving Grace of Spending 


True economy is not in refusing 
to spend, but in spending wisely. 
A display of such wisdom is to 
ask us at Bernard Weatherill to 
make clothes for you. Into all 
our work goes that craftsmanship 
which keeps a look of youth about 
a suit right through its long, long 
life. Our materials, too, merit 
those adjectives which are nor- 
mally regarded as an exaggera- 
tion. So with economy fully 
realised, workmanship guaranteed 
and materials of the finest, all 
that is needed to complete the 


picture is a word from you. 


Bernard ‘Weatherill) 


55, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.! 
81, CANNON ST., E.C.4, 
11, BENNETT'S HILL, BIRMINGHAM 
and at Aldershot and Ascot 
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don't have ix 


Chance Brothers see to that. Where there’s light there’s danger — 
if there’s too much of the wrong kind of ray about. Lots of chaps 
have to work in light that would ruin the best pair of eyes, if it 
wasn’t for Chance Brothers: the metal welder, for instance. So we 
have made glasses that take the harm out of harmful light and pass 
on only the rays the eyes can stand. Chance protective glasses are 
called CROOKES, PROTEX (Regd.) and NEODEX. Why, even 
the noonday basker in Britain’s elusive sun may be wearing glasses 
made from Chance glass. Write for leaflet “* Eye-protecting glasses”. 


hance. 


CHANCE BROTHERS LTD. Glass-makers since 1824 
Head Office: Smethwick 40, Birmingham. 
London Office: 28 St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 


Branch Works at Glasgow, St. Helens and Malvern. ees G LAS S 


FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 








{7--~ Report from Australia 
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The other end “22 


of the Export Drive 


Having held the «* THERMOS” agency in Australia for 
nearly twenty years, my firm can contrast today’s conditions 
with those of pre-war days. Then we faced competition 
from American products comparable with THERMOS quality 
and from rubbishy cut-price Japanese flasks. 


With freight and import duty THERMOS cost more 
here than in Britain but we sold them on the two 
trump cards of ** Made in Britain’’ and THERMOS quality. 


Today the dollar shortage here means few American 
flasks ; and we get none from Japan. ‘* THERMOS”” is 
doing fine. In fact, we could sell our quota many times 
over, although we realise that the more flasks, jugs and 
jars we get the fewer there are for you. But these 
THERMOS products help Australia to send you her meat, 
wool, dairy products and fruits. 


Moreover, and this is important, Australians are 
becoming THERMOS minded and Britain is building a 
permanent and greatly increased market where Australian 
buyers will always look, as you do, for the «* THERMOS” 
trade-mark whenever they want a vacuum flask, jug or jar. 


Although the restrictions on pur- 


chase of vacuum flasks have been fy 
withdrawn since January 1949, we 
very much regret that the supply 


of Thermos products to the home 
market is still much below the 
level of demand. We believe that 
‘* Report from Australia ” will help 
to explain this shortage as satis- 
factorily as possible in present 


THERMOS 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 





Manufacturers of 
Vacuum Vessels 
to H.M. The King 


THERMOS (1925) LIMITED, SEYMOUR ROAD, LONDON, E.10 
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Every day 
WE BOIL A BOMB 


















































MODERN medical science has proved that for real relief from 





pain, what is needed is not one remedial agent, but a com- 


You may well ask why we permit our scientists to do anything . bination of four. 


so foolhardy. But the plain answer is that we have to do it to * These four agents — acetylsalicylic acid, phenacetin and 
satisfy ourselves that even after prolonged storage, REGENT codeine (which are sedatives) and caffeine (which is a 
will not form gum to stick valves and clog fuel systems. stimulant) combined together—act synergistically in ‘Cogene’. 

The tests which consist of boiling samples under 100 Ib. per That is why ‘Cogene’ is so effective for quick and satisfying 
sq. inch oxygen pressure in “‘bombs’’, er quite safe. We have relief of headaches, rheumatic pains, toothache, backache, 
never lost a scientist—or for that matter—a Conomer because neuralgia, and for help against colds. Non-habit forming. 
of a sticky valve. This test is one of many which will guarantee Rio hevastel eftere@eets. 1/9 Gem off Genk 


quality and performance when REGENT branded petrol returns. 


. 
COGENE’ 
REGENT fica Pee. Sette 


A ‘GENATOSAN’' PRODUCT 
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BRITAIN’S BIGGEST SELECTION OF | 


CARAVANS a 


You get a unique guarantee 
from A. S. Jenkinson, Main 

Agent for all the best makes ChEALOf 2 
of caravans. 


Send for illustrated brochure 
and helpful reprinted articles. 


EASIEST TERMS—OPEN ALWAYS 


A. S. JENKINSON 


BATH ROAD, TAPLOW, BUCKS, (Maidenhead 2610) 

EASY TO REACH—right on main A.4., outskirts Maidenhead, Taplow j 

Station 4 minutes walk. Be sure to see name A. S. JENKINSON in full. 

LONDON Corner of Ebury Street and Semley Place, off 

Buckingham Palace Road, 4 mins Victoria Station. Phone Sloane 4069. 
Open 7 days a week (9 a.m.—7 p.m.) 




















“ Cholmondeley looks 
pleased with life !” 


‘‘Of course, he’s e e 
booked his holiday at Di la 
Burgh Island.” nN q 





| <a good 













a very fine 


SHERR 
DRY 


Supplies of this fine sherry are 
now available again. Produced 
and matured in Spain, it will 
satisfy the most discerning 


Burgh Island | 
Hotel connoisseur and is the perfect 
aperitif. 


BIGBURY BAY, SOUTH DEVON | MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD 


Telegrams or Telephone : PERTH - SCOTLAND ~- Est. 1800 
Bigbury-on-Sea 272 


Guests can be met at 
Plymouth North Road Station 


Illustrated Brochure and Terms 
from Resident Manager 


and has been 
for over 
70 years 


KAPP AND PETERSON LTD 
DUBLIN AND LONDON 


Trade enquiries to 
74/77 White Lion St., + Na 
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** When she had entered two or three laborious items in the account- 
book, Fip would walk over the page, wagging his tail,and smear them 
all out. Her own little right-hand middle finger got steeped to the 
very bone in ink...” 


‘ DAVED COPPERFIELD’ 
by Charles Dickens 











Re yours — in this case your car. 
Repair, replacement, reconditioning 
— these re’s are important to the 
Ford owner as to all motorists. And 
Ford Maintenance deals with them with characteristic foresight 


and efficiency. There is no tinkering with worn-out parts at 





Dagenham or at any Ford Dealer’s The old part is taken out 
and replaced by a part made on the same machines, of the same 
material, and subjected to the same precision tests as the 
original. ‘Re-boring’ is obsolete in Ford engines ; instead the 
old engine comes out, and in a few hours an exchange engine 
Dora couldn’t make it add up fresh from thé production line goes in. This, as every motorist 
No matter how she tried, Dora Copperfield’s accounts just would will appreciate, means a new lease of life, a new heart—and it 
not balance, and we know that her haphazard housekeeping 
severely taxed David’s devotion. The woman of today does not 
need to contend with the complications of book-keeping —with an 
account with the Midland Bank her accounts are kept for her. 
The Bank supplies statements of her income and expenditure 3 
which tell her exactly where she stands. Then, too, she appreciates LOopp20h 
the advantages of paying bills by cheque, and uses her cheque- 
book as a day-to-day record of payments. Unlike Dora’s, her OF DAGENHAM 
accounts always ‘ add up’. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


happens usually at much less than the cost of a re-bore. This 


is just one of the Ford Service Facilities. 


Ford Enterprise for British Prosperity 











HARD TO FIND 


like 
Vantella Shirts 
to match 


Van Heusen Collars 





Cotella Ltd., Oxford St., W.1 








» and handle the 
superb YARD-O-LED 


Pencil is to crave for 







possession, While it is 
the most Princely, it 
is also the most practical. 

It carries twelve 3-inch leads 
enough for two years’ writing 


YARD ‘0:LED 


The most coveted Pencil made 












The Liqueur to 
linger over 
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BAKED BY THE BEST BAKERS 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—1! t ' her first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed 
condition or in any unaut 
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WHITBREAD’S BREWERY TO-DAY 


gr 
r holidays 


abroad 


Convairtravel means luxury flying at 5 miles a 
minute ... it means pressurised and air-conditioned 
cabins . . . extra stewardess service . . . even more 


luxurious armchair seating. These wonderful new 


myo Feahes taised it fr some small beginnings 300 m.p.h, Convairliners are now operating on most 


wu y ; anal pm wily... and. he onal avd, of the K.t.M. European routes. Book now for 
summer travel to Holland, Switzerland, Scandinavia, 


fait dealings... ‘SRS 
Italy, Germany, Greece, Spain and Portugal. 


Nearly two centuries have his principles yet So since 
passed since the founder wrote | they are manifestly true to-day, Reservations from all Air Travel Agents 


thus to the son who was to | they may with good conscience KL: -M-8- or K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, 
succeed him, and his present- | quote his words again and : 
, 8 ; 202/4 Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
day descendants are mindful of | the beer universally approved yAL pyTCH AIRLINES (Tel. Kensington 8111) and at 
Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 


Gordon's 


Stands Supteme 


to H.M. King George VI Maximum Prices: Per bottle 32/4; Half-bottle 16/11. U.K. only. 


By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
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